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CONSORT to the Right Honourable 


Sir RoperT Wax 


9. LESS 


F= LE. 


Produc- 
tions of Your Lad yſhip's Gar- 
dens, leads me to addreſs 
theſe Papers to Vour Ho- 
x nous, wherein, I hope, you will find 
many Obſervations tending to the Im- 
provement 'of our Fields and Gardens, 


which have not yet reach'd the Pub- 


As 


/ 


7. 


) 

As Gardening has been my Study 
above, Thirty Years, _ r 
vour d te bring chat 9 
Perfection as poffibly 1 could” 


* and 


ſince my Labours that way have met 
with the wh 5 of the Curious Part 


of it is my: greate 1928 
tion th & er v Your 


nour 8 $ Fatronage. 
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CHAP. I. PART I. 


O ntaining the Names and Character: 
all the known Soils in England, 
and their Improvement by Grain, Seeds, 
and Plants. II. Of Gravel, with a Letter 
From A. Heron fromBargaly ear Dumfries. 
III. Of Clay, the White, the Tellow, and 
the Blue. | 


Of the Bonana or Plantain of Surinam, or 
 Muſa-Arbor of Parkinſon; 2h orhers, 
the moſt extraordinary and adinirable 
 Fruis, &c. II. Of the Ananas or Pine- 
Apple, and the Penguin or Shrub- Apple. 
III. Of 7he Papa-Tree of the Weſt-Indies. 


L* a] nv. Of 


. 


„ 


CONTENTS. 
Ax. ofibe Guaya- Tres or Shrub, V. Of 
_ Zhe Mangas or Mango, or Indian Honey- 
Airb. VI. Of the Dwarf Pomegra- 


nate. _ 
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CON 


vs. 


E | 
Curious Remarks relating to Flowers, with 
a Letter from P. Balandine, Eſq; II. The 
Manner of raiſing the Ranunculus from 
Seed, III. Some Remarks concerning the 
Anemone. IV. Of other Bulbs from Seed. 
V. Of the Narciſſus. VI. Of the Crocus, 
with part of a Letter concerning the 
raiſing of the, Hepatica from Seed, by 
Paul Chaneau, Z/q; VII. OFraiſing the 

«  Bulbous-Iris from Seed. VIII. Of raiſing 
. the Fritillaria from Seed. IX. Of raiſing 
. the Martagon from Seed.. X. Of the 
Croron- Imperial, the manner of raiſing it 
by Seed. XI. Particular Memorandums 
0 7-4 the Management of Roſe- 

rees. AK 
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CH A P. IV. 


Extraordinary Obſervations concerning the 
Management and Pruning of „ 654 
» Trees. II. Of Planting Eſpaliers of 
 Fruit-Trees. III. Rules for planting of 
Eſpaliers to be ornamental, and to afford 


_ warietyof Fruits. IV. Of Pears in Eſpa- 
licrs. V. Obſervations concerning the Ma- 


; 
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Obſervations. 
_ cerning Vines in Eſpauliers or againſt 
Walls. XII. Curious Remarks on Currans 
and Goosberries. XIII. Remarks concern- 


"CONTENTS. 
nagement of TWWall-Pear-Trees. VI. Re- 
marks tending io the Improvement of 
Apples 11 E paliers. | VII. Of Peaches | 
in Eſpaliers and againſt Walls, Obſerva- 


tions. concerning. their Management. 


VIII. The Management of Plumbs inEſpa- 
lier or againſt Walls. IX. Particular 
Inftruttions for the Management of the 


- Abricot in Eſpalier or againſt Walls. 
X. Of Cherries, their Management in 


Efpaliers and againſt Walls; particular 
I. Memorandum, con- 


ing Standards and Half Standards. 


XIV. Obſervations concerning Half- $tan- 


dards. XV. Of the Marks by which one 
may know the bearing Buds on all Fruit- 
bearing Trees of our Gardens. 
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SECOND PART. 
an . 


in Longum Aculeum abeunte, of 


Sg the Aloe Americana, Folio 
C. B. or Great American Aloe gf R. B. 


CHAP. 


Ft | 
CONTENTS. 


E 
te Torcb. Thiſtle, called Cereus Erectus 
Maximus Americanus Hexangularis, Flore 
albo Radiato, or great upright Torcb- 
ä RR... 
ann or 0 On 
Of the. Glaſtenbury-Thorn, or Holy-Thorn, 


* — 3 


9 7 * 


or Spina Acuta Biflora Britannica, gf 5 
Parkinſon; with a. Letter from Oxon, 
concerning the Original and firſt planting 
th Thorn. © 2 
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CHAP. I. 
Gndarneng. the Names and Characters 


e all the known Soils in England, 


And their Improvement by Grain,” 
a2 5 ceds, and Plants. 


HE Improvement of Land is of 
that high Importance to the People 

of Great Britain, that I am per- 
—ſuaded the Obſervations I have 

made in thar way, by Grain, Seeds, and 
Plants, will be acceptable to the Lovers of 
Farming ; becauſe where Manure cannot be 
conveniently had, I can always make the 
Land Valuable by the Method I propoſe, be 
it ever ſo barren. I ſhall therefore examine 
the ſeveral Soils Poms from the moſt 
barren Sand to the ſtiffeſt Clay, and appoint 
ſuch Plants for each Soil, as will render it 
profitable. | 
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1. SAN d is eitber White, Tellow, or Black. 


White Sand is thought good for nothing, 
| but Firr-Trees and Pine-Trees thrive very 
Well in ir. This Soil may be mended by any 
fort of ſtiff Land laid upon it. = 
,— Yellow Sand is more rich, and will bear 
good Buck. Wheat, and is improved by lay- 
mg the Haulm of the Buck-W heat or French. 
Wheat, well rotted, upon the Ground; and | 
then ſow Turnips, and after them Peaſe : | 
this is alſo good for Carrots, - x = 
Yellow Sand is commonly more loamy N 
than the former, and is excellent good for 0 
Potatoes, if it does not lie too wet ; and if 
ic is not over-wet, will bring good Crops of 
Liquorice, which are very proßtable: So 
likewiſe will this Soil bring a good Crop of 
Madder, whoſe Root is of great worth for 
its ſervice in dying, tho' now little known 
in our Eugliſb Farms: It is) excellent for 
Turnips, and then will bear good Corn. We 
may lay ſach- Ground down alſo with Ew 
cern or Medick Clover of the largeſt ſort, 
if it ſhould even lie a little moiſt z or the 
white flowering Clover will do well if it lies 
wet. But Where this happens to be cold by 
Springs, open ſmall Cutts with the Spade 
to drain off the Water; and with the White 
Clover, either one way or other, ſoẽw Ray- 
Graſs, which will make a laſting and rich 


= 


ay at. was a: ted vw. DY © wo 


Crop. 
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Crop. Upon this, if it is not over-wet, Ha- 

zel Coppices may be raiſed with good advan- 

tage. But if very wet, and on ſuch a Level 

, as it cannot well be drained, ſet Alders, o 

FN Arbeles, or Sallows, which will ſoon pay Ds } 

7 Rent: Or if indifferently wet, you may fow 
Wold or Weld upon it, or Teazels, if you 
live near a Place where the Woollen Manu- - 


r 

fad ure is encouraged. Drain it with hollow _ _. 
- | Ditching, and *twill be good for Corn, 
3 Black Sand : What I mean by this Earth, 

. is ſuch as we frequently. find in Heaths, 


which is very light, and ſeeming Sand, but 

7 mix'd with many Particles of Vegetables, 
- rotted and diſpoſed like Earth ; ſuch we find 

f allo in the Fenny Countries. If ſuch black 

f Sand happen to lie dry, it is excellent for 

y Saffron, and to ſow the French Berries up- 

F on for the Dyers uſe; both which would 
turn to good account, as well as Liquorice 

L or Madder. But if it be black Sandy Soil, 

: very much annoy'd with Waters, plant it 

) with Reed or Oziers ; or if Springs invade 

. it too much, make Ponds for Fiſh, and raiſe 

| the/reſt of the Ground. And if the Ground 

5 is only ſubje& to be moiſt and wet, and freſh 
turned up, ſow Cole-Seed, which turns to 
good Advantage; and it will then bring | I 
| ood Poland Oats. This Soil is an excellent 

| Lanure for Clay Ground, or Gravelly Soil; 


X N 


all theſe Sands are generally deep. 
0 


N 
Rr ann. 
n 
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_ Of Gravel. 2 


Ravelly Soil, ſuch as contains a ſharp 
Sand in it, is none of the beſt, whe- 
ther it'is of a yellow or white Colour ; it is 
ſubject commonly to bear unprofitable Herbs, 
but chiefly Broom, If this lie dry, then one 
Crop it will bear to Advantage is French 
Furze, in Countries eſpecially where Firing 
is ſcarce; or elſe Spaniſh Broom, Which 
makes the beſt Faggors for mending of Roads, 
being the tougheſt of any Wood. The young 
Shoots make the ſtrongeſt Bands for binding 
any thing; and the Plants being cut down 
to a few Inches of the Roots, may be inter- 
wove in dry Fences, which laſt longer than 
any other. The Flower of this Plant is ve- 
ry beautiful, and of a fine Scent, and is very 
uſeful to Bees. | 
- Graovelly Soil, again, being freſh turn'd up, 
will bear good Peaſe, and very ſweet Tur- 
nips, but ſmall in their Roots, and good for 
Sleep. This Ground is alſo good for Flax, 
which will grow very fine upon it; and then 
it will be fir to ſow Buck- Wheat upon, and 
black Oats may come after the Buck- Wheat. 
It is likewiſe good for Saffron. | 
If Gravel be wet, and ſubje&t to Whins 
and Mole-hills, cut down the Mole-hills in 
December or Fanuary with a Breaſt-Plough 
or Paring-Plough, and fpread W 
| | 2508 and 
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and you may, when it has lain till March, 
plow the whole, and ſow Horſe-Beans, and 
at the ſame time White Clover and Rye- 


Graſs. The Black, Heathy, or Mooriſh Soil 
mend theſe Gravels very much; and if after- 


wards you would ſow Corn upon them, the 
Land muſt be hollow ditch'd, or drain'd o- 
This Land will bear good Teazels if they 
are wanted thereabouts.  —- « 
The ſame Land being only moderately 


moiſt, will bring a Crop of Carraway-Seed 


to good purpoſe. 


If it is very wet, Alders will do exceeding 


. 


well in it, as well as Arbeles, and Willows 


or Sallows, and alſo the black Poplar, which 
in ſome Places are very uſeful. 


If the fame Soil has in it a ſharp Sand, 3 


which it commonly chiefly abounds, there 
is no better Manure than that; for the ſtif- 
feſt blue Clay, or Clay of any fort, it is as 


| good as Marle in its way. | 


The Gravelly. Ground is extremely im- 
roved by St. Foin and Clover, which may 


be ſown with Barley. 


*Gravelly Soil will likewiſe bring a good 


N of Lentils or Tills for Fodder and Seed. 


he ſame Soil is alſo good for Tares or 
Vetches. 25 N 
This Soil is excellent for Woods, or for 


| Springs or Coppices of Aſh and Hazel; but . 


if it be wet in ſome Parts, ſet therein * 
* | "* ; e * . an 


and Sallow; and in the more wet, Alder, 
Arhele, and ſuch like. Upon the hilly parts 
Beech will gro. 78 
Gravelly Soil has 8 Clay under it; 
if it be yellow / Gravel, or if it be Gravel off 
a white ſort, we may commonly expect a Pit 
of Marle; if we dig for it. So that all the 
ſorts of Gravel commonly carry their Amen- 
ders with them; for the mixiog of them to- 
ether make good Land in time, fit for the | 
belt ſort of Corn. er 0-14. - 
Before I conclude my.Obſervations on Sands 
and Gravels, I ſhall entertain my Reader 
with a Copy of an ingenious Letter commu- 
nicated by a Gentleman of Cambridge, who 
receiv*d the Original from Scotland. 


To Mr. Cowell, Gardener at Hoxton, 


SIR, WIE | 
Earing you are about printing ſome of 
0 - your Memorandums concerning the 
Improvement of the Eaſt and V'ſt-· Indian 
Plants, as well as the Obſervations you 
© have collected about amending the ſeveral 
© ſorts of Soils, I ſend you a Copy of a Let- 
©ter I have juſt receiy'd from Scotland, 
touching a profitable Plant which will proſ- 
per well upon poor Land. 


« 


5 Tan Nurs, Kc. 
The 


* 


"ay 

e Letter is datsd from Nargahy 
5 December 45 Wie an beg 
t as ; 


-Haye devm to bp bro e iy Plant 
the Romaris valued ſo much for the 

rtening their Cattle, calPd by them Cz- 

0 «fur Of all the Species of that Plant, that 


© ealPd the Baſtard Jona is moſt acceptable 


Sto all ſorts of Cattle; both Horfe, Neat, 
Sheep, Hares, Rabbits, Gn. who eat it with 
© very much delight. It is a Shrub thar is a 


| _ © great” Enereafer by Suekers, and will over- 


© run a whole Acre planted at two Foot and 


* half diſtance, in à little time; and when 
cat ten or twelve Inches high, may be mown 
at to great ad vantage thrice in the Year: and 
I never doubt but it will ſubſiſt for twenty 


dor thirty ears, without being plow'd up. 
It takes beſt planted in the Stubble- Field 


after two or three Crops of Grain-hath 


c been taken off it; nor doth it leſs ſucceed 


e in a poor Sand or Gravelly Soil, provided 


they be dry, even where other. inds 0. 


„Graſs will not thrive. 


Nor is thete any red Darcb Clover ot 
C St. Foine ſweeter to the taſte; and tis dif- 


- © fieult to preſerve it in the Winter from 


© Hares, who make their Way. through 

© Hedges. | 

The Plant call'd the Baſtard Sena be- 

9 ing cut ſmall, and given among Oats to 
| * Horles, 
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. Horſes, makes t 
© and ?tis a great HFatner. It's pity our Gentry 


* —_ 
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| 
: 


(yy 
heir Skin exceeding ſleek, 


* and Farmers had not more knowledge of 


Lit, or that it were not more univerſally 
© improved. If Gentlemen were once got in- 
5 to a Stock of the Plants, they might be in- 


ereas d to what Extent they pleaſe, and of 
© long duration. 8 


I lately found out one Improvement off 


© Potatoes, which I thought fit to acquaint 


© The Method is thus: In September I 
© cauſe-Fern to be mowid or cut down, or 
young Furze, wliere Fern cannot be had, and 
lay them a Foot thick upon the top of the 
Ridge I intend to plant the Potatoes: upon; 
cover them at the bottom of the Furrow, 
© where the Plow doth not come, with Virgin- 
Earth half a Foot thick all over, and ſo let 
© it lie till the firſt or middle of March; 
then dibble in the Potatoes about nine 


Inches aſunder, all in Rows over the Bed. 
And when they come up, and are grown 


© to the ſecond Leaf, give them a gentle Co- 
* yvering, about an Inch in thickneſs, which 
* deſtroys all Weeds, and makes them very 
productive. And theſe 1 44 ſo managed 
next Year, being made fo 

with the Stalks, will bring excellent Gon 
1 I © for 


* you with, never before put in practice, 
. 7 3 18 p 
_ © which may be of univerſal Uſe to Farmers, 
* and even to the meaner ſort of People, who 
c have not the command of Dungs. 


t and mellow ). 


OR 
© for. two ot; three Lears. Day-Labouters, 
that are not iu a condition to procure Dung, 
may by this Method have abundance of f 
©'theſe Roots: and tis of great uſe to ordinary 
| People when Victual is dear; and is a great 
Improver of fuch Lands as are in the re- 
moteſt Parts of the Country wliere other 
* r elne 15 879 
"Manure can't be had conveniently. © 
There is likewiſe an Expedient I've found 

* out for ſweetning and qualifying the Air 
in the Green-houſe in hard Weather, with- 
out making uſe of Charèbal or Stoves, by 
chuſing a Stone about ſix Inches thick, and 
twenty Inches ſquare,” and putting it to 
the Back of the Chimney-Fire till it is 
Sehoroughly hor, and taking it in a Hand- 
KHroad or Bachie to the Green-houſe at 
„Night, and ſerting it upon à Pedeſtal, it 
removes the ſharpneſs of the Air through 
the whole Night, makes the Greens look 
freſh and healthy; and by this Method I 
gha ve brought Oranges to ſuch perfection, 
chat they Were full as Juicy at the Heart as 
thoſe that come from abroad. Sir, you'll 
© pardon: chis Freedom, being with the great - 
ON: 2-0 38 HP FIN 1E 
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4 Part I. | o 


we) 


This Letter gives us a new. Account of 2 


us Plant, and a great Improvement hy 


x he Ip of regt 
But I come now, £0: 
which in every ſhape s very produtiv 
1 4 Sandy Leam, Marle, 
rift 

„The Sandy, Egam is one of the beſt. e 
of Soil for Corn we haxe in Exgiand, and 
indeed for any thing elſe, . it happens 
to be rr enough, as ſix or ſeven Inches 
Gaple bur it is commonly but ſhallow, Tis 
deep enough, the beſt nouriſbing Land for 
Carrots, Parſaips, Turnips, and ſuch like 
ots; and for Wead, the famous Plant for 
ing of Blue, which makes the great Fong- 
dation of many other Colours to make them 


lat. for a lopg Seaſon. The Corn-Fallows 
of this Land will bring good Craps. of Spur- 


rey upon them for Winter Folger » ; 1 the 

beſt Peaſe of any, upon this fort of Soil. 
Barley, if it is ſex at ſeven Inches diſtance, 
will bring =P a great Crop of Grain, that 
tis admirable; even ſo much, that an Acre 
will produce above half as much more as by 


| 714d Se» 09 . g the 


. and ho wr 


it, on poor ee 1 n of 


of. .Loamy. Soul; 
e of 
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mir'd Soil for. Flowers, and if it is 


| 
| 
| 
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male for ſixteen 
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WA of ſoiving;-/ It is ſurpri- 
zing the Acebunt we have of the vaſt . 
duce of Batley Which the Reverend Dr. Hil- 
Hur of Carſhaltin'in Surrey has made, by the 


means of having the Grain or Plants fer our 


in the manner I have mentioned, upon his 


Lands in that Country. ut if Tean right- 
It remember the Story of it, hich a Gen- 

man of great Merit gave me, it was thus; 
2485. Thar from one fingle Head of Barley 
being managed in the manner before rela 
the third Year ptoduced enough of Corn to 
Hog ſheads of ſtrong Malt 
or Beer, which was ſo good, that 


Liquor 


the curious Gentlemen refers © it before 
Wine; beſides many 


Quarters of Grain inne 
Were yer ſaved for ſowing. 

ILam well perſuaded tiere is but licrle-dif- 
ference' between what I relate, and What I 
hezrd' of the Matter; but more than that, 
F find many Gentlemen of Underſtanding 
Rave taken the ſame way with Corn in. ſe- 
veral parts of England, and find it turn 
Well to account in the pooreſt Lands, 
IT this S6il- lies ſhallow, ſow it with Non: 
ſich, or witli Lucern Seed, and lay it down! 

Marl. is accounted one of the beſt Im- 
peövers of Lands, but not of it {elf to be 
6od' for any tk; yet, if People knew 
tter What Marle Was, they would find it 
upon the Surface, as well as in Pits, as it 
may be ſeen in many Places, of ſeyeral Co- 

CB 23 '  lours. 
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(an * 3 
lours. -Wheg tis yellow, ſome call it Loam; 
when ?ris white, tis called loft. Or mellow. 
Chalk and when tis blue, tis a blue marx 
Ground: but When we dig for it, tis all 
Marle. For there are Marle-Pits common 
of all theſe ſorts; and every one who has 
ſeen the ſeveral: Soils of our ow]n Nation, 
muſt have ſeen the ſeveral ſorts of Marle on 
the ſuperſicial part of Lands, as the ſtaple 

round of them. Where theſe Soils are found,. 
they are rich enough for any Crop, if they 
lie naturally on the top of the Earth, to 
uſed when we pleaſe : But if they are 4 
deep in the Ground, they muſt have time to 
imbibe the Air before they are made uſe of; 
which, by the common practice of the Far- 
mers in marling of Ground, air to Ee 


with my Opinion, becauſe after the-Marle 


is dug, tis: hookna again to fling into the 


Garts or Carriages ; and - then again at the 


ing, and again at the plowing: ſo cha 
Parts are more ſpread and more open to re- 


ceive the Air, than the ſame ſorts Which we 


commonly meet with upon the ſurface; of 
the Lands which are Rory d. and, open'd to 


The; Air perhaps but once or twice à Year. 


Memorandum, If we take Marle freſh out 


a the Pit, and ſow- the Seeds moſt. familiar 
to it, they will not grow upon it; but let it 


remain ſome time in the Air to mellow, 1 


will ring any Send to 0 pexſetLion Wich this no- 
" 1 1090 * tice 


delivery at the Field, and then at the ſpread: 
S N 
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ticeany.one may Knowthat I mean, 6. Marle 
8 is a. proper Soi for an Plant, hen it has; 
J had Air enough to mellow it, and is deep 
\ enough to receive the Roots. 


1 1 s 


Marle, as well as any other ftee or open 
Earth; which; is taken from below) the Sur- 
face, as it is ſuppoſed not to have born any. 
Crop, and has not the leaſt been diveſted of 

any natural Power, is judged to be that 
Which, the Reverend Mr. Laurence calls 
Virgin-Earth; or as ſome of my curious Ac-, 
quaintance conſtrue it, ſuch Earth may be 
compared well with the Character that Gen- 
tleman gives of his Virgin-Earth, Notwith- 
ſtanding we find in the digging of ſome 
Wells, that the Earth which has been taken 
from an hundred Foot deep, has had perfect 
Seeds in it of ſeveral Varieties, that have 
grown when that Earth has been ſome time 
expoſed to the Air. Which denotes. that 
there. had been Plants growing, upon that 
Harth before; or, as it may be, the, general 

Deluge, or ſomething extraordinary, of that 
kind, might, by its mighty Over-flux, have 
; 4 that cee low. before 
and raiſed it now high enough to octaſion ws 
to dig down to ir for what we may Want, 

meaning the Water. e 
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Lois a Soil like that I have mention'd 

before in the Article of Marle; tis a fat, 
and yet eaſy and open Soil when it has been 
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turned up a white, and expoſed totde Wes - 
ther; and as it is generally deep, there is 
not known more Ren dr fertile ſort of 
Land for any thing w we can put into it, which 
requires a deep Root or ftrong Nouriſh- 
ment. It uch ſo cloſe or cold to hold Wa- 
ter ſo long; as to ſtarve the Roots in the 
col res of the Winter; nor ſo free and 
open, as to loſe its Moiſture in the Heats of 
the Summer too quickly, as Clay would do 
in the firſt place, and Sand wou d do in the 
ſecond. 

Neither is Loam of fuch a hard Texture 
of Parts as to reſiſt the Roots of any Plant 
tke Clay, or receive them too ſoon like 
Sand, bork which are Faults in Soils; for 
conſidering. the divers forts of Plants we 
mult cultivate, as well the render-rooted; 
as the hard-roored, we muſt have light Soil 
for the firſt, and ſtrong Soil is more proper 
for the laſt. But this being ſome what lefs 
free than the Sand, and leſs tenacious than 
rhe Clay, all Plants will agree well enou 
with it, and every ſort Nye an eaſy. Li 
= ein; or make ht wit, like the mid» 

ng Sett of People in 4 ation, b lor 
and fure meaus; while the hot: headed; lik 
Sand, are too ſpeedily overthrowncin' their 
Attempts; and the too grave, like Clay, are 
erer of any uſe till they are ſtirrid up. 

Where the Loam 1 fpeak of happens to 
* Jis wet, and cannot be well drain'd} it will 
bear good Hemp. In 


(15) 

la this ſort of Soil, or in 1 other of che 

Loams I have mentioned, Everlaſting 
Pea. may be ſown to great Profit, as i Gem. 
tleman of Kent has experienc'd. It affords an 
excellent Fodder for Cattle, and may be cut 
three times in a Summer. This Soil, with 
the cleaning of Ponds and Ditches, will beat 
very good Ho ps; but it is certainly the Soil 

that requires leaſt help by wk Manure 
of any other. | 

of avon The h. "oy hs bes and. 
be Blue. 4 

E White Clay is calrd in many 
Places ſoft Chalk; it has all the Qua- 

Mis of the yellow Clay, except its Colour, 
and will 000g 7 Corn, by being 
Well cultivar with the Plow; and manu- 
red, if it can be had, with black ſandy or 
heathy Ground, or Turf dug from Fenns; 
or, I 3 Tow. heard that Bern being cut down, 
22 well rotted, makes a good Compoſt for 
; bed with Driſt-Sand. But above all, 
if — have Woods near ſuch Ground, take 
the Parings of the Wood. Soil and lay it up- 
on ſuch Land in the Winter, and your Land 
will be as much improved as with the beſt 
Dung: Likewiſe the Balding of of Sheep upon 
ſuch Land does it Z chu rvice. It will, 
when the Corn is off, bear a ne? Crop of 


N upon the Fallows. Süury may be 
3 had 


_ Tas 
had from Handers; for about  Brabiznt; 1 


king their Kine give ſtore- of Milk. It is be- 


ſides, by all report, àa great Fatner of Poul- 


try; and will make them lay early in the 
ear, and bring great ſtore of Eggs. This 
Plant is call'd Fran Spurry, or Franking 


it in Latin, Sagina Spergula, which Par- 
kinſon engliſhes Franking or Fattening Spur- 


ry, Which Name the Dutebh know it- by. 
This Soil likewiſe Will bring a good Crop 


— 


Clover and Nonſuch h 


of Tills or Lentils; and alſo good Dutch 


the Gentlemen of Hertoraſbire and Mid- 
dleſex well know. This Soil is the heſt for 
Corn, and brings the moſt. profitable: Graſs; 
Upon ſuch kind of Land one ought not to 
ſo any of the tender ſort of Seeds, leſt in 
the Winter the Soil be too cold for them. 


The Poland Oats will bring very weighty | 


Crops; and every Plant Which requires 
ſtrength of Soil, will proſper in this exceed- 
-ingly.' Woad; when rhis Ground has been 
open'd well by the Plow, and the Land has 
been help'd by ſome of the above Manures; 


* 


will bring a valuable Crop. And this Lan 


alſo is much improved by ſowing of 'Purnips, 
4 110775 


1 and feed ing Sheep. 5 13 52 778 7141 ; 
\ | A 


am informꝭd by ſeveral Gentlemen, it is fre. 2 
quently fown for fattening of Cattle, and ma! 


Spurry, from the Name which Lobe gives . 


The nget ſort is yellow: Clay, Which is 
the moſt common, and very profitable, as 


err and om _ Oe cas 1 


ws oa XX 


(0). 


In 96rkfbire,and near Bagſhot-Heath;ſome 


Experiments have been made, as Pm inform d, 
for mending yellow Clay-Ground, by a 


gritty Sand that was in the Neighbourhood. 
One Improvement of this ſort was made be- 
tween two Gentlemen, Neighbours; one 
had a Field of ſtrong Clay, which brought 
him very little Profit ; and the other a Field 
adjoining to it of a gritty Sand, which was 
ſo poor, that he hardly made Four Pence an 
Acre of it: till the Gentlemen mutually a- 
greeing to exchange Soils, Load for Load, the- 
Sand was carry'd to mix with the Clay, and 
the Clay likewiſe to lay on the ſandy Land; 
and in a plowing or two, being ſet with 
Beans, they bore the firſt Year a very good 
Crop; and were then plow'd again for Tur- 
nips, and fed with Sheep; ſo that the Spring 
following being plow'd, were ſow'd with 


Bullamond, which is Grey Peaſe and Barley 


together, and brought a great Crop. Since 
thar, it has born very good Wheat, and each 


Field is reckon'd worth Forty Shillings an 


Acre. - 5 
Upon this ſort of Clay, if the Ground is 
dry, Aſh, Cheſnutt, and Oaks proſper ex- 
ceedingly, if we ſow them on the ſpot; and 
upon the white Clay above-mention'd, Wall- 
nuts and Beech will grow proſperouſly. 
The next Soil I have to mention, is Blue 
Clay, which is the very worſt Soil of all, be- 
ing fo ſtubborn, that one muſt have a Team 
Part I. UG 3 of 
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of good. ſtrength to work a Plaw in it. The 
beſt. Manure tor this is ſharp Drift-Sand and 
Heath, Or Fenn- Soil, Or rotted Fern, Or ſuch 
like; for Dung would be ſoon loſt in it. 
Some Gentlemen tell me, that to bring 
this Soil the ſooneſt to Tilt, or fit for Crop- 
ping, is at the firſt plowing, which ſhould 
he about March or April, as the Weather 
Will permit; and then not to let the Plow 
turn up above two, or at moſt three Inches 
deep of the Land; and when that begins to 
ary, give it another plowing an Inch or two: 
deeper, which will mix the Manure laid 
upon K before the firſt plowing, and make 

n extraordinary reduction of the ſtiffneſs of 
the Clay: fo that about July one may ſow 
it with Turnips for Winter Feed, and after- 
Wards will produce Beans, Oats; G S. 

Some Gentlemen commend the planting 
fuch Soil with Pear Stocks, to let them gro 
in the manner of Coppice · Wood; and proſ- 
per ſo well in it, that one may cut them 
every five or fix Years to ſerve for Stakes, 
Fences, and ſeveral Implements required a- 
bout a Farm, beſides Firing when it is 
thorough deixx.. . 

There remains now no more to ſay of 
Soils, but to mention the dry Chalk, which 
teldom has a Staple upon it above two In- 
ches thick, ſo that it can hardly be brought 
to bear any thing better than ſhort Graſs 
tor the Feed of Sheep. But this we 7 


(19) 
ſay of the Graſs produced on ſuch Soil, that 
tis ſweet and very nouriſhing; and the Cows 


which can feed upon it, have more Cream 


nin their Milk than the Cows that feed on 


long Graſs. Such a Place is good for a War- 


ren, and will keep the Rabbits it good Wnaiefy, 
and make them very fat. 


Nonſuch Graſs will bring the beſt Ctop 
upon ſuch Soil, and by laying on Manure 


_ every Year, the Staple will iſs gradually 


by that means, and by the Increaſe of Roots, 
ſo that in proceſs of time it will be dee © 
nough to bring Corn. 

This Chalk is likewiſe good to bürh for 
Lime, Which is a profitable Commodity in 
every Country. 

The yellow Clay will make good Brick, 


which again is very profitable, near gfear 
'Towns. eſpecially. 


There has been Inſtances about Tomas. 
of a Hundred and fifty Pounds, and more, 
given by Brick makers, to take away three 
Foot deep of Clay from an Acre of Ground; 
and they were alſo obliged, when they had 


done, to bring in ſo many Load of Dung, 


or proper Manure, as would bring the re- 
maining Ground into good order for Grop- 
in 
F En the other hand, theſe Lands, when the 
Brick-Earth is carry off to be burnt, will 
Lett to build on, or will Lett to lay Rub- 
biſh or Cleanings of Streets in, which will 


C238 greatly 


(20) 
greatly enrich the Ground; and the People 
that rent ſuch Land for ſuch uſe, will ſell 
you, upon the ſpot, as many Load of the 
richeſt Lay-ſtall Soil as you pleaſe, for Six- 
pence a Load; ſo that after a certain Term, 
. make your Ground as rich as you 

8 101 35 . 
9 Gravel, beſides what I have ſaid of it, is 
extremely uſeful for mending of Roads and 

Cauſeways, and where Veins of it are found, 
is of good account to the Owner. For tho? 
perhaps. he may allow it to be dug at a 
Penny or Two-pence a Load at the Pit, for 
the uſe of the Roads about him, yet, as the 
Roads are mended by it, it will ſave conſi- 
derably to him in the Wear and Tear of his 
Cattle and Carriages; nay, four Horſes in 
good Road, will draw as much as eight in 
a bad one, and this muſt be conſider'd as 
an Advantage to him, which is as good as 
ſo much Money in his Pocket. And if he 
has a large Eſtate thereabouts, the Farmers 
will be encouraged to bring more Manure 
upon his Land, and may make two Returns 
for one; and ſo they will proſper better, and 
his Eſtate become more valuable. 

In Wood-Lands, where Roads are com- 
monly the worſt, becauſe of the continual 
Fhade of the Trees, which prevents the Sun 
from dry ing up the Wet that falls, and like- 
wiſe the frequent paſſing of heavy Car- 
riages contributes to make them deep, it 


would 


(as) 
would be well worth while to allow a cer- 
tain part of each Coppice to be bavin'd or 
faggotted up to mend the Roads with; which 
will not only help the Cattle in their Draught, 
but eaſe the Carriages ſrom great ſtrains 
and damage, and alſo ſa ve hurt to thoſe who 


paſs along them, and perhaps ſa ve ſome 
Lives; for in ſuch bad Roads as I ſpeak of, 
we too often hear of People ſmother'd in 
22 and the Holes which are hidden 

y it. 8 01 0 2 

” What I have here mention'd, with regard 
to the Improvement of Soils, is every day 
more and more confirm'd by my Acquain- 
tance who practiſe it: But I ſhall now pro- 
ceed to ſpeak of the Eaſt and JYeft-Indian 
Fruits, which may be brought to perfection 
in our Stoves and Green-Houſes. | 


bas.:copis Gait . 1 

Of the Bonana or Plantain of Suri- 
nam, or Muſa Arbor of Parkin- 

ſon; with others the moſt Extra - 

ordinary and Admirable Fruits, &c. 
HIS plant brings not only one of 

the moſt delicious Fruits, but one 

of the moſt delightful Flowers of all the Veſt- 


Indian Rarities, as will appear in the Draught 
| — annex'd, 


Ci) 
anner d. It grows pretty tall, ſo that few: 
of our Stoves or hot Glaſs Caſes are big e- 
nough to hold it, eſpecially when it ſhoots for 
Fruit. Wherefore it will be neceſſary to ad- 
viſe thoſe Gentlemen who would delight 
themſelves in cultivating the fine Jadias 
Fruits, to build their Stoves accordingly : For, 
this Plant alone will grow in its Fruit-bear- 
ing State, to be about twelve or fourteen 
Feet high; but then it will well reward the 
Labours of its Nurſe, for at once it will bear 
ſeveral hundred Fruit of an exquiſite Fla- 
vour. V #1 IO JE; NLP 
It is indifputably one of the moſt beauti- 
ful Plants in the World; the Plant riſes to 
the Height of eight Feet, or thereabouts, 
with a Stem as thick as one's Arm, or ra- 
ther bigger. This Stem is not Woody, but 
of a ſoft Subſtance compoſed of Leaves, or 
the parts of the Leaves of the Plant, like that 
of the Date- Tree. The Leaves are of a 
freſh green on the top of the Plant, and 
ſpread themſelves to a great compaſs, being 
made almoſt of the ſhape of our common 
Plantain, but about four or five Feet long 
each, and ſometimes, two Feet broad. 
From the Center of the Leaves comes forth 
a ſtrong and long Flower-Stalk, which riſes 
five or {ix Feet high, and jointed in ſe2 
veral Diviſions; at each Joint putting out a 


Leaf-Caſe, which cover'd at firſt the Buds of 
the Bloſſoms that ſurrounded the Stem at ad 
t | ſai 


| (23 ) 
aid Knot or Joint. Theſe Leaves or Flower- 
Caſes are broad and large, of a Red Colour 
when they are open on the upper Side, and 
Blue underneath. The Flowers which ſtand 
round the Stem at every Joint are White, 
and ſomewhat ſhaped like thoſe of the 
Tuberoſe, as one may obſerve in Ma- 
riazs Account of the Plants of Surinam. 
When theſe Flowers ſet for Fruit, the Leaf - 
Caſes fall off, and the next Story of Flowers 
— open themſelves like the former; the 
Fruit of the lower Range ſoon turn- 
lag . and aeg themſelves in Fruit 
of the ſhape of ſmooth Cucumbers, but of 
very pleaſant Taſte; which when they are 
ripe, are of a yellow Colour. So the whole 
Flower. Stem 18 ole with Fruit to the 

very | 


top. 
In the Fruit, 1 God: by my Correſpondents, 
there is no'Sced, no more than in the Pine- 


Apple. 

Thoſe Fruit which are gather'd by our 
Sailors abroad, to take to Sea with them; 
are always cut green, with the Stalk to them, 
which-ripen by hanging up in their Cabins ; 
Sid ſaon after their ripening, ror. 

They eat them in the Country as a deli. 
eious Fruit, paring off the outward Skin, and 
then they | emit a fine perfumed ' Flavour. 
And though they are not too fenfibly ſweet 
at firſt, yet are of a moſt refreſhing Taſte. 


The: People of the Jeft-Indjes have * 
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a Mettiod of Preſerving ithem in Sugar like 


eo hat; | ons bos ©: at) 
This Plant, which frequently grows in the 
hotter Parts of America, brings its Bloſſoms 
and Fruit two or three times in a Year, and 
increaſes it ſelf by Suckers, which come plen- 


rifully about the Root of the Mother - Plant: 


The Fruit, ſome fay, is much more pleaſant 
than that of the Pine- Apple. 1 FA ve 
1 hope this may invite thoſe Gentlemen 
who have Dealings in Zamaica, and other 
Parts of the American warm Countries, to 
bring over, as occaſion may offer, ſome of 


theſe Plants. Which I the rather believe 


they will do,fince many Noblemen and Gen- 


tlemen with us have good Conveniencies for 


their keeping. And I. ſhall be grateful to 


any who will furniſh me with that Curioſi- 
ty, as the Houſe I have built for my Aloe is 
of a ſufficient Height to bring the Bonana 
or Plantain to perfection, as well as the 
Mango or the Papa-Trees; which are like- 
wiſe excellently eſteemed for their Fruits, 
and make tall Plants. Seils 97: 

The Culture of the Bonana or Plantain, 
(for they are both one ſort of Plant) muſt 
be in ſuch a manner as we treat the 4naras 
or Pine-Apple; that is, they muſt have a 
continued Heat in their Stove during the 
Winter, by Fire; and ſhould have the Af. 
ſiſtance of a good Bed of Tanners Bark to 
plunge their Pots in, during the Summer. z 


(C2 5 


I muſt obſerve in this place, that when 
we propoſe to keep theſe like Plants in the 


Winter, to be ſtrong and vigorous, ſo as to 


bear good Fruit the Lear following, we muſt 
not ſtifle them by too much heat, or too lit- 
tle. room: For however they require Heat, 
they at the ſame time muſt have warm Air in 
a larger ſhare than what many have allow'd. 
And that Air too muſt be often refrem'd; 
for by the help of a good quantity of Air, 
provided it be freſh and warm, equal with 
that in the Climate they come from, the 
Plants are well nouriſh'd, and will bring 
large Fruit. Whereas, if Plants are too much 
confin'd, the Air will grow hot and dry; 


which cannot feed a Plant that always 


chuſes an Air that is not devoid of its Mot- 
ſture. For the Philoſophers are agreed, that 
all Plants imbibe Moiſture by their Bark and 
Leaves, as well as their Fruits; which he- 
ing kept in a dry, hot Place, will ſhrivel or 
fhrink up: While, on the other hand, if they 
are laid in a Cellar or moiſt Place, they will 
keep full and plump. So much we know of 
the uſe Air is of to Plants; and, as another 
Inſtance, we find that Orange-Trees which 


are brought from Genoua without Earth, 


will remain ſix Months in a Cellar alive, e- 


nough to grow and {hoot very well when 


they come to be put into the Earth. But if 
you keep them in a dry hot Room fora Month, 
as ſome have done, they will not grow at 
Part I. EMT all. 
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all. So, I ſay, every — — ſhould have its 
proportion of Air to proſper. bs 

With regard to the Boranas, they ſhould 
have in the Summer. Seaſon. the open Air of 
the Houſe every favourable Day in. May, 
till Sun-fert. And in June and Julh, if the 
Winds are not turbulent, the Glaſſes ſhould: 
be open from Eight in the Morning till Eight 
at Night, that they might have ſome Bene- 
fit. from the warm Air. and Dews. They 
might in theſe two Months be ſet out; but 
ſometimes ſuch high Winds and Storms hap- 
pen at that Seaſon, as would deſtroy them; 
therefore tis hazardous to truſt them abroad. 


The Earth for. them; ſhould: be light, and in 


the hotter Seaſon they will bear frequent wa- 


Where Plants of ſo tender a nature, and of 
fo. high a growth, are not too Juicy or Suc- 
culent; and are aiming at Fruit - bearing in 
this Scaſon, which is now and then refreſh*d 
with ſoft Rains, one ſhould bring them out 
of the Houſe to receive ſuch Nouriſhment 
as the Heavens diſpenſe; therefore I think it 
neceſſary to ſet their Cafes or Tubs upon 
Wheels, as I have done my Aloe, that one 
may move them out and in at pleaſure: For 
the Leaves and the whole Plant will be re- 
freſlyd by ſuch Moiſture, and by that means 
the Fruit will be better nouriſhd. 

This Fruit of the Bozara or Plantain, is 
faid by the curious Phyſicians to be oP 
W . 
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ing, but in the Winter require little. 
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wholeſome, and of great Service to thoſe who 
are troubled with Colds or Catarrhs; it is 
Diuretic. They are excellent baked, and 
make one of the fineſt Sweetmeats known to 
the Gentlemen who frequent the Places where 


they grow. I proceed now to ſpeak of the 


Pine-Apple, and Penguin or Wild Pine. 


Of the Ananas or Pine- Apple, and the Pen- 
guin or Shrub Pine-Apple. 


HIS Plant, that is, the Pine-Apple, is 
a Fruit of that delicacy of Taſte, that 
it is cultivated not only all over the Maſt, 
but the Eaſt- Indies, and is one of the high 
Favourites of the Curious in Fruits. It was 
brought from Surinam and Curaſao to Hol- 
land, where it was firſt cultivated in Eu- 
rope, and brought to Perfection by a Gen- 
tleman at Leyden, who rais'd in his Garden 
ſeveral hundred ripe Fruits of a good Size. 
From whom we firſt received Inſtruction 
to cultivate them in England, together with 
many Plants which he ſent to Sir Matthew 
Decker's Garden at Richmond in Surrey 3 
where they were fo extremely well manag'd, 
that all Gentlemen who had eat of them a- 
broad, allow'd them to be as good and as 
large as they found in the Veſt- Indies. 
This ſoon encourag'd many of our Nobi- 
lity and Gentry to build Stoves and Glaſs- 
Caſes for the Culture of the Pine-Apple ; and 
D 2] they 
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they are now found in almoſt every curious 
Garden. 


When I ſay the rst that were cultivated 


| in England were in Sir Matthew Decker”s 


Gardens at Richmond, I mean, the firſt 


that were cultivated with Succeſs, were in 
thoſe Gardens; for long before we had Plants 
of them brought to us, but had not before 
chat time Conveniencies for bringing them 
to Fruit, or even of keeping the Plants a- 
live. 

We have now two Sorts of Pine-Apples 
with, us; one which brings a large Crown 
of Leaves on the top of the Fruit; and an- 
other which brings a very long and large 
Fruit, with a ſmall Tufr of Leaves on the 
Head on. 

The firſt. Sort has its Leaves of a yellow- 
iſh green Colour on the upper Side, and 
greyiſh underneath, but brings its Fruit of 
a good Flavour, though ſo ſmall as ſeldom 
to be above three or four Inches in length. 


When the Fruit is ripe, it is knobbed like 


the Cone of the Pine-tree, but ſoft in its 
Fleſh, and of a golden Colour, perfuming 
the Air about it. This Kind is the moſt ſub- 
ject to bear Fruit; even the Crown of Leaves 
taken from the Fruit one Year, Will bear 
Fruit the Year following. 

The other ſort of Pine-Apple has its Leaves 
more ſubſtantial than the former, and not- 
ched with ſmall Prickles on the Edges 95 

Aloe 
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Aloe-Leaves. Theſe are of a darkiſh Green 
on the upper ſide, and pale on the under 


ſide; through theſe Leaves, length- ways, run 


Veins of a dark red Colour; and even the 


Scales of the Fruit partake of the ſame: © 

The Fruit of this is pyramidal, and often 
meaſures ten or twelve Inches in length, and 
is accounted to be the beſt ſort for eating; 
and therefore is called the King or Queen- 
Pine. | ATR” Fe” 

The Culture of theſe is the ſame, 7. e. 
they are propagated from'Suckers, which put 
out every Year from the Root; and alſoare 
rais'd and encreas'd from the Crown of the 


Fruits being planted. 


The Soil for them ſhould be light, rich, 
and well ſifted; in this we may plant the 
Off-ſets when we ſee them large, any time 
during the Summer. And we may likewiſe 
plant the Crowns at any time when the Fruit 
ripens. e | 

There is yet one Way of increaſing theſe 
Plants, which I obſerv'd at a curious Garden 
at Mitcham in Surrey, belonging to Charles 
Dubois Eſq; which I never ſaw elſewhere ; 
viz. That Gentleman let ſeveral Fruit ſtand 
on the Plants a long time after they were 
ripe, and almoſt from every Knob of the 
Fruit there puſh'd-out' a young Plant; fo 
on believe there were Thirty upon one 
Head. | Sa 


Bur 
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But to keep theſe Plants in perfection, and 


promote their Fruiting, we muſt plunge the 
Pots, from the middle of February, in a 
ſtrong Bed made of Tanners Bark, and keep 
them glaſs'd till the middle of Seprember, 
giving them Air by tilting up the Glaſſes in 
the hotter part of the Day, and allowing 


them frequent moderate Waterings, eſpeci- 


ally when the Fruit is ſet. 


Stove for Winter, not keeping them too 
cloſe, not letting any Water drop upon their 
Leaves, or into the Heart of the Plants, for 
they are ſubject to rot. And when they are 
once in the Houſe, a conſtant Fire muſt then 
be kept, as equal as can be, Which may be 
regulated by a Thermometer. 

Lobſerv'd before in the Culture of the V0. 


nana, the way to make that Plant ſtrong, 


and bear good Fruit, is to give it a warm 
moiſt Air, rather than a hot dry Air; and 
to give it as much as its Tenderneſs will ad- 
mit of, to keep it moderately growing; and 
not to force its growth too much, for that 
will make it weak. Juſt fo ſhould we deal 
with the Pine-Apples, and not to keep them 
too cloſe, as many do, making them ſpend 
themſelves in Leaf, ſo that their Fruit comes 
ſmall, and of little Value. 

As for the Manner of building ſuch Stoves, 
they are well enough known, and there are 
many Examples of them; and I find _ 

the 


In September we muſt ſet them in their 
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the larger the Stoves are, the Fruit are ge- 
nerally larger. But I think, for the future, 
when any others are built, one would raiſe 
one part in the middle of each Stove ten or 
twelve Feet higher than the reſt, for the 
taller Indian Fruit-Trees, that they may 
bring their Fruit in perfection without be- 
ing cropt: But the Nonana or Plantain- 
Tree cannot admit of cutting d as its 
Leaves only are growing on the top of the 
Plant. Dr. Bradley, in his Deſcription of a 
Greenhouſe and Stove to be erected in one 
Building, ſeems to have contriv'd his Glaſs 


Cupola for ſuch Purpoſes. 


But now I come to ſpeak of the Penguin 
or Wild. Pine, which ſome Authors call 4- 


nana Sylveftri 7 | | 
4 bears Seeds, and ſo is to be 


5. 
This Plant 
raiſed that way, as I firſt experienc'd in Eag- 
land; having receiv'd ſome from the Ve- 
Indies, and rais'd ſeveral Plants in a hot 
Bed, as did ſome others I gave them to; 
ſo that there are now ſome to be found in 
our curious Gardens. «| 
This Plant appears from the Seed like the 
Pine-Apple, with Leaves ſet round in the 
Form of an Aloe, but much more notch'd 
on the Edges. It is no leſs tender than the 


other ſort, and muſt be kept in as warm 


Stoves, and under the ſame Management. 
* 1 f ? 
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Out of the Center of this Plant riſes a+ 
ſtrong: Stem, which proceeds to the height 
of ſeven or eight Foot, or more, as Authors 
deſcribe it. The main Stem puts out ſeve- 
ral Branches, bearing at their ends Heads of 
ſoft tender Leaves cloſed round together; 
which are of a yellow; Colour, and extraor- 
dinary plealant to the Smell. From whence 


proceed Spikes reſembling thoſe of the Reed, 


but much thicker, and much more beauti- 


ful, which carry the ſcent of Cedar. From 
the Branches hang down the Fruit'call'd the 


Mild. Pine, or by the People of Brazil, A. 


nanas Bravas, which are ſomewhat ſhaped 
like the Fruit of the former kind, about the 
bigneſs öf a Melon, and of a beautiful red 


Colour. The Fruit, wlien ripe, has a plea- 
ſant Tartneſs in it, agreeable to quench Thirſt, 


and recreating to thoſe that eat of it. 
lam aſſured by the Gentleman who brought 
the Seeds of this Plant to me from the Meſt- 


to the Fruit of this Plant, are certain, which 
from his own Account; I ſet down; Firſt, 
That about a Quarter of a Pint of the Juice 
of the Fruit, taken in a Morning with a 
little Sugar, is an immediate Remedy a- 
gainſt the Heat of the Liver, or any Pain of 
the Back proceeding from Gravel or the 
Stone; and alſo is a certain Remedy for UL 


cerated Kidneys ; or where the Urine is fout 


and purulent, or the Penis has any Excoria- 
2 | tions, 


— 


Indies, that the following Virtues, aſcribed 
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tions, it certainly cures. in three times ta- 


king. In a word, the Beauty and Agree- 
ableneſs of the Plant, as well as the extraor- 
nary Uſe made of it, will not, I believe, con- 
tribute a little to the Culture of it in our 
Stoves ; as, I ſuppoſe, every one who knows 
its Perfections, will be deſirous of Cultiya- 
ting i. 26 UN 5 

It is ſuppoſed by ſome of my Acquain- 
tance, that the Heads, which are like thoſe 
of the Reed, as above-mention'd, ſerve as 
Male-Blofſoms to the Plant; and that the 
Fruit which appear on other parts, come 
from diſtinct Female-Bloſſoms. But I hope 
to be able to ſhew this in a little while in 
my own Garden. 


Of the Papa-Tree of the Weſt-Indies. 


HIS Tree brings us one of the moſt 

extraordinary Meſt-- Indian Fruits, of 
a good Subſtance, and very pleaſant to the 
Taſte, as well as beautiful to the Sight. We 
have had the Plant raiſed in England many 
Years ſince, when firſt Exotic Gardening was 
ſet on foot by the late famous Dutcheſs of 


Beaufort, and Dr. Henry Compton, Biſhop 


of London. And within a few Years, ſince 
our new Stoves have been built, the Curi- 
ous in the Pine-Apple way, have cultivated 
it from Seeds which were brought from the 
Veſt- Indies; of which I have raid ſeveral 
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Out of the Center of this Plant riſes a: ti 
ſtrong: Stem, which proceeds to the height k 
of ſeven or eight Foot, or more, as Authors a 
deſcribe it. The main Stem puts out ſeve- n 
ral Branches, bearing at their ends Heads of t 
ſoft tender Leaves cloſed round together; 8 
which are of a yellow; Colour, and extraor- it 
dinary pleaſant to the Smell. From whence t 

proceed Spikes reſembling thoſe of the Reed, 
but much thicker, and much more beauti- t. 
ful, which carry the ſcent of Cedar; From 


the Branches hang down the Fruit'call'd the 
Vild- Pine, or by the People of Brazil, A. 
nanas Bravas, which are ſomewhat ſhaped 
like the Fruit of the former kind, about the 
bigneſs of a Melon, and of a beautiful red 
Colour. The Fruit, wlien ripe, has a plea- 
ſant Tartneſs in it, agreeable to quench Thirſt, 
and recreating to thoſe that eat of it. 

Iam aſſured by the Gentleman who brought 
the Seeds of this Plant to me from the J/o/#- 
Indies, that the following Virtues, aſcribed : 
to the Fruit of this Plant, are certain, which ” 
from his own Account; I ſet down: | Firſt, | 


That about a Quarter of a Pint of the Juice 

of the Fruit, taken in a Morning with a 

little Sugar, is an immediate Remedy a- | 

gainſt the Heat of the Liver, or any Pain of | 

the Back . proceeding from Gravel or the | 

Stone; and alſo is a certain Remedy for UL | 

cerated Kidneys ; or where the Urine is foul 

and purulent, or the Penis has any Excoria- 
2 | tions, 


— 
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tions, it certainly cures. in three times ta- 
king. In a word, the Beauty and Agree- 
ableneſs of the Plant, as well as the extraor- 
nary Uſe made of it, will not, I believe, con- 
tribute a little to the Culture of it in our 
Stoves ; as, I ſuppoſe, every one who knows 
its Perfections, will be deſirous of Cultiya- 
ti NE . 
It is ſuppoſed by ſome of my Acquain- 
tance, that the Heads, which are like thoſe 
of the Reed, as above-mention'd, ſerve as 
Male-Bloſſoms to the Plant; and that the 
Fruit which appear on, other parts, come 
from diſtin& Female-Bloſſoms. But I hope 
to be able to ſhew this in a little while in. 
my own Garden. | 


Of the Papa-Tree of the Weſt-Indies. 


HIS Tree brings us one of the moſt 
extraordinary Meſt- Indian Fruits, of 
a good Subſtance, and very pleaſant to the 
Taſte, as well as beautiful to the Sight. We 
have had the Plant raiſed in England many 
Years ſince, when firſt Exotic Gardening was 
ſet on foot by the late famous Dutcheſs of 


Beaufort, and Dr. Henry Compton, Biſhop 


of London. And within a few Years, ſince 
our new Stoves have been built, the Curi- 
ous in the Pine-Apple way, have cultivated 
it from Seeds which were brought from the 
Vaſt- Indies; of which I have rai'd ſeveral 
Part I. | LE] that 
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that I ſold to good Advantage. This Tree 
is a very quick Grower, and will bear Fruit 
from the Seed in three Years, with good Ma- 
nagement. But it is remark'd by ſome, that 
there is of this Tree both Male and Female ; 
for that from Seed of the ſame Fruit, we find 


Plants that bring Fruit from the Bloſſoms 
coming upon them ; and others bring Male- 
Bloſſoms, which are never follow'd by any 
Fruit, ſuch as is reported with Truth of the 
Dates or Palms. When I mention this, tis 
with regard to the New Doctrine of the Ge- 
neration of Plants, that it may be an Ex- 
ample for the Curious to diſcourſe upon. 

Prom ſome Seed of the Papa, which I gave 


to the Phyſick. Garden at Chelſea, were raiſed 


two Plants, one of which produced Flowers, 
which proved to be Female: But the other 
Plant which was raiſed there at the ſame 
time, was fold or given away to a Gentle- 
man at Parſor's-EFrcen, that produced only 
Male-Flowers; and fo the Femate Plant 
brought no Fruit. = 8 + 
However, at Mr. Sherrard's Garden, and 
at thoſe of ſome other Gentlemen who had 
of thoſe Seeds, there was good ripe Fruit the 
third Year after ſowing ; which proved very 
delicious and full, rhough'the Plants were 
hardly nine Feet high, and bearing many up- 
on a Tree. we oi 
This Tree muſt be trained up in a Bark 
Bed, like the former WMeſt- Indian Fruits, and 


have 
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firſt of this that I have heard o 


e e 
have the fame Benefit of a like Stove in the 
Winter: Their Earth ſomewhat more loamy 
than that I directed for the Pine-Apple, wit 
gentle Waterings, till the Papa-Tree grows 
woody, and then they may have more fre- 
quent Watering in the Summer; but be more 
ſparing of it in the Winter, leſt they take 
the Mold in the young Shoots, and rot, which 
is the great Danger. hs ee 

This Plant is well known in all our J//7- 
Indian Plantations, where the Heats are 
great, ſuch orga and other hot Places 
thereabouts; from whence any Seeds or Plants 
of the like kind will be very acceptable, 
and gratefully acknowledged by -me to any 
who {hall bring them over. 15 


Of the Guava Tree or Shrub. 


HIS Plant is common in our hotter 
| Plantations of America, and brings an 
excellent Fruit, and bears it in plenty: The 

that ripen'd 
its Fruit in England, was at Badmington, 
the Seat of his Grace the Duke of Bearfor:, 
in that famous Lady's time, who began Ex- 
otic Gardening in England. 

This Plant, in the Country where it grows, 
is a Shrub ; but by her Grace's fine Green- 
houſes, grew to about ſixteen Feet high, and 
bare ſeveral ripe Fruit at: Chriſtmas. The 
Fruit, in appearance, were like Apricots, and 
LE 2] of 
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of a very delicious #24] as I have been 
informed by ſome Gentlemen who have taſted 
of them. Her Grace, the Gentlemen tell 
me, had them brought to Table freſh from 
the Tree, and had ſome others preſerved in 
Sugar, but I have not heard of any ſince, 
of that Fruit, that have ripen'd in our Gar- 
dens, though ſeveral have bloſſom'd. I be- 
lieve that the Stoves where they have lately 
flower'd are much too ſmall to contain Air + 
enough for ſwelling the Fruit ; for all Fruit- 
Trees, if we force them, and do not give 
them a good Body of Air, will drop their 
Fruit, &er the Fruit is half grown. 

This Plant of the Guava will bloſſom abour | 
the third Year from Seed, if it be well ma- 
naged ; that is, to raiſe the Seed in a Bark 
Bed, giving it ſuch treatment there the firſt 
Summer, as we uſually do to tlie Pine- Ap- 
ples, and keep it in as warm a Stove in the 
Winter; but it will, after the firſt Year, re- 
quire more Water. Such Soil as we give the 
Pine- -Apple is proper for this. 172 


vo the Mangas, or Mango, or indian 
8 Honey-Plumb. „e ts 


H E Mango is eſteem'd- one * the 
choiceſt Fruits of the Eaſt- Indies, 
growing upon a handſome Tree, beari 
Leaves almolt like thoſe of a Peach- Tree, anf 


putting forth 85 Flowers on Strings, as nd 
me 
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Bird- Cherry does. After theſe follow the 
Fruit, each as big as 4 ſmall Melon, the big- 
geſt weighing about thirty Ounces ; of a gree- 
niſh yeHow Colour when ripe, and bluſh'd 
with red on the Sunny-ſide, on a ſhining 
ſmooth Coat. e | | g 

This Fruit, when it ripens, yields a moſt 
grateful Flavour, and is not inferior in its 
taſte to the moſt delicious Fruits of the known 
World. It has a large Stone in it, which en- 
cloſes a Kernel, from whence the Tree may 
be raiſed. It is remarkable that the Fruit 
of this Tree does not all ripen at the ſame 
time; but we may ſee at the ſame Seaſon 
ripe and green Fruit, and ſometimes Flowers 


on the ſame Tree. This Account was brought 


by a Gentleman who had it from his Friend 
at Ipaban, the chief City of Perſia, where 
ſome particular Perſons have it growing. It 


is there call'd Amba and Ambu. 


This famous Tree naturally grows about 
Malabar and Bengal, Malaca, and Goa, in 
the Eaſt- Indies; ſo that it requires a Pine- 
Apple Heat to train it up with us, that is, 
ſuch Bark-Beds and Stoves as are preſcribed 
for the foregoing Plants. | 
About two Years ago a Gentleman brought 
over two Plants of this kind in good Health; 
but. for want of proper Stoves to keep them 
in, they both died the ſame Year. We find 
this Plant likewiſe in ſome of our hotteſt 
Weſt-Indian Plantations, tranſplanted = 
Ih aa 3 ther 


ther from the Eaſters Parts of the World; 
ſo that we may ſurely get them eaſily from 
thence, for I hear 'tis generally cultivated © 
by the Gentlemen of Jamaica. rk 

When the Fruit is green, the Indians af- 
ter having pared off the Skin, pickle it in 
the manner we meet with it in the Oil - ſhops 
at London. r 

When it is ripe they eat it as a choice 
Fruit, firſt. taking off the Skin of the Fruit, 
though it is very thin, and ſometimes eat it 
with Wine. It is alſo preſerved as a Sweet- 
meat in Sugar, being gather'd juſt before its 
full ripeneſs. But the Merchant who tells 
me of this, ſays, that the ripe Fruit alone 
cannot be mended in its Taſte by any Art. 

There is a notable Story goes of the Man- 
go, that the Indians have a way to ſet a 
Stone of this Fruit, and in half an Hour it 
will ſhoot forth Leaves, and bear Fruit. This 
has been a long time related as Fact by many 
who pretend to have ſeen it; and aitioaght 
the reſt, Men of the firſt Rank, Who have 
been there. But how it is performed, (that, 
is) the raiſing of a Tree ſeemingly to bear 
Fruit in ſo ſhort a ſpace, has hitherto been 
only a Surprize, and not known. 


The Chadock-Orange of the Weſt-Indiecs 
is the ſame with the Pumplemus of the Eaſt- 
Indies; but being brought firſt to America 
by Captain Chadock, as a curious Fruit, the 

| People 
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People of that Country gave it his Name. 
It is much admir*d for its fine-flavour'g Juice, 
and the large Size and great Beaufy of its 
Fruit. The Fruit of this Plant commonly 
brought to us from the Veſi-Indies, is near 
ſeven Inches Diameter, or twenty- one Inches 
about, and ſometimes larger. It is every 
way ſhaped like an Orange, and of a pale 
Colour like the China- Orange. It is plen- 
tifully ſtored with Juice of a delicious taſte; 
and the Seeds of it grow well with us, if 
we plant them in Pots of fine Earth, and 
plunge the Pots in a Bark- Bed early in the 
Spring; that is, about the middle of Febru- 
ary: but they ſhould be ſown before they 
are dry, for elſe they will run a hazard whe- 
ther they come up at all. Or if they ſhould 
happen to be dry before we have them, we 
may lay. them the Night before we plant 
them in ſome of the Pulp of Oranges, and 
mix that Pulp with the Earth we plant them 
in, or lay that Pulp over the Seeds when we 
ſet them ia the Pots co lie thin, and then 
cover the whole with fine Earth. This will 
bring them up ſtrong; but much ſtronger will 
they be, if they are put in freſh from their 
own natural Juice. {Sol 

It has been experienc'd, that the Seeds of 
a rotted Fruit ſhoot much the ſtrongeſt ; and 
*tis very remarkable, that theſe Seeds, when 
they are grown about five or ſix Inches a- 
bove ground, will bloſſom; that is, bring a 
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ſingle Bloſſom upon their Head: but that 18 | 


not conſtant, as I obſerved at Dr. Moproe's 


at Greenwich, where I ſaw ſeveral of the 


young Plants that were without Bloſſoms 

tho* many of them blofſom'd very ſtrongly ; 
and I doubt not might have held their Fruit, 
if they had had ſtrength enough at the bot- 
con or could have been join'd with a ſtronger 
Plant. | 


This Manner of flowering ſo ſoon from the 


ſowing of the Seed as three Months, is very 
extraordinary, and what is not ſeen in any 


other Plant that is not an Annual; for none 


of the Fruit: bearing Trees, that I know of, 


does the like. 

The Leaf of this Plant is of an enormous 
Size, when it has the Encouragement of a 
ſufficient warm Entertainment; but 'tis ob- 


ſervable, that we have not this Plant brought 
to the Perfection in England as we could 
wiſh: for though the green Fruit will grow 


as big as a Man's Fiſt, yet it will drop off in 
the Winter, when it ought to ſwell for ri- 


pening. The reaſon is, becauſe they have 
not the benefit of a Stove in the Winter, 


which they require as much as the Bonana 
or Plantain, or any of the Eaſt or Veſi- 
Indian Fruits, and ought to have the ſame 
Encouragement all the Year about ; only the 
Glaſs-Caſes for theſe ſhould be large, and 
hold a greater Quantity of Air, than thoſe 
which are generally built for Pine-Apples. 


It 
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ber of twenty, and ſometimes thirty in a 


(41) 
It is nevertheleſs . that the Tree 
will live abroad, where we ſet out our Orange 
Trees, and ſet its Fruit there; but when thar 
is done, we mult always provide for it ſuch 
a Warmth, when the Fruit is ſet, as ma 
keep it growing till it ripens: for if the Tree 
meets with any. check, during the time of 
Ch growth of the Fruit, the Fruit certainly 
raps: : --: | 
As to the reſt of the Management of this 
Plant, as it is of quicker Growth than any 
other kind of Orange, it may be allowed a 
larger Pot. or Tub. The Earth ſhould be 
light, and it will bear frequent Refreſhings 
of Water, but not a great deal at a time. 
There is another ſort of this Plant, call'd 


the Cluſter Chadock, or Neſegay Chadock, 


which brings its Bloſſoms in Bunches at the 


Head or Top of every Shoot, to the Num- 


Bunch. This is pretty rare among us; and 
for want of ſuch Rules as are here laid down, 
it brings no Fruit to Perfection, or explains 
its Leaves to near the Size one ought to ex- 
pect them: but, on the ng, all thoſe I 
have ſeen, bring their Leaves leſs than the 
foregoing kind, and are of a yellowiſh Co- 
lour. The Pots or Caſes of this, as well as 


the other, ought to be at leaſt one third lar- 
ger than one would allow to a common 


Orange Tree; and it ought likewiſe to have 
a good ſhare of Heat in the Winter.. 
19 2 LF 3 
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HE Dwarf Pomegranate, however 
ſmall the Plant is, yet the Fruit is near 
as dig as that of the large ſort, and no leſs | 
pleaſant to the Taſte. This little Shrub is 
an extraordinary Bearer, and ripens its Fruit 
very well with us in England, as a Gentle. 
man aſſured me, who firſt brought it from 
France into England, and from whoſe Plant 
all that we now have were raiſed, either 
from Seeds or Layers. Bur however it has 
happen'd, we find that the Management of 
thoſe who have raiſed it from the Mother- 
Plant, have not brought it to bear Fruit like 
aner which was firſt brought over. 

The Gentleman who firſt brought it among 
weil told me ſeveral times, that the reaſon 
Why the other Plants do not bear Fruit, is, 
becauſe every Perſon in whoſe Cuſtody he 
finds them, train them abundantly too ten- 
der; for it is common with them to put the 
Plants iato Bark- Beds, ro raiſe them to a 
large Size, or bring them forward, and that 
makes the Plants ſhoor tenderly, whether 
they are raiſed from Seeds or Layers : while, 
on the other hand, when we raiſe ſuch Plants 
which come from a moderate Climate, they 
ought not to be forced, bur ſuffered to grow 
gently, and then their Shoots will be well 
_ and the Fruit will ſtand and ripen. | 

It 


Os the Dwarf Pomegranate, 1. 
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It is obſervable, 45 this Plant will pro- 
duce Bloſſoms when it is not above four Inches 

high; but, at moſt, this Shrub, if it has all the 
advantage of Growth, does not grow above 
two Foot and a half at moſt in forty;Years. 

It is its Cuſtom to bring Bloſſoms on 
the Heads of the Shoots, and they appear 
there when the Plant begins to bud in the 
Spring, ſo that they have time enough to ſet 
and ripen their Fruit in the Summer follow - 
ing: But few: of the common ſort attempt 
to bloſſom till the end of the Lear, which 
mäke them rarely bear Fruit. However, 
there is ſomething in the pruning of the 


common ſort which I 6nd is not generally 


known, and therefore ſhall ſet it down here, 
ok my Brother Gardeners may take notice 
of it. | . a RE e 
The common Pomegranate is, for the moſt 
part, clip'd or cut into ſome ſhape or faſhion, 
if *tis in a Pot, and then all the Ends or 
Points of the Summer Shoots are cut off, 
which ſhould bear the Bloſſoms : And in the 
next place, thoſe which are ſet againſt Walls, 
Without regard to their bearing Fruit, are 
clip'd or cut as one would do a Phyllirea; the 
Perſons not thinking ſo much of the Flower 
or Fruit, as they do of the handſome Ap- 
pearance of the Plant, and ſo diſmember the 


Plants of their flowering Tops: But where- 


ever you find that a Plant of the common 


Pomegranate has run rude againſt a Wall, 


(F 2 as 
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as ſometimes happens, you will ſurely find 
it produce Flowers, tho? not to bring Fruit, 
becauſe it wanted the Warmth of the Wall 
to forward or ſet the Bloſſoms, and to make 
the Fruit grow. In the next place, we ob- 
ſerve that the ſame ſort of Plant, when it 
happens to be under the Hand of one who 
will take the pains of laying to the Wall the 
Shoots of the laſt Summer, they commonly 
eſcape the Winter ſo well, as to open their 


Bloſſoms about the End of May, or Begin- 


ning of June; and then *tis likely there will 
be Fruit, if the Autumn be favourable: but 
not of that fine Ripeneſs as we receive them 
from France, or as we find on the Dwarf 
Sort now with us; as ſome Noblemen and 
Gentlemen intimate, that have ſeen and ta- 
ſted of thoſe 88 on the firſt Plant 
brought over of the Dwarf Kind. 

We have had, however, Inſtances of the 
common Pomegranate ripening in England 
againſt Walls, when the Winter before has 
been ſo mild, that it did not kill the Ends 
of the Shoots, and the Spring and Summer 
has been favourable afterwards; or that they 
Have been guarded with Mats in ſevere Sea- 
ſons, as at Sir Gregory 1 Greenwich, 
and at Kuye-Creen. If the Pruning there- 
fore, and a little Care in the Winter be min- 
ded, it is likely even theſe may be brought 
to bear good Fruit: But the Dwarf Sort 
is certain, if you ſhelter it only in a com- 


mon 
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d mon Green-Houſe, and give it Air enough; 
t, or, in a word, the ſame Care you would give 
Il an Orange-Tree; or even leſs than that, for 
de *tis as hardy as a Myrtle. N 
5 The Dwarf Kind begins to bloſſom, if it 
it be well managed, in April; but if it be too 
10 warm kept, will ſbew its Flowers in March, 
IC but then they will be weak, and perhaps ne- 
ly ver ſet, or drop off: But the April Flowers 
ir will ſtand, eſpecially if they ſet While the 
1- are abroad, which fhould be about the mid. 
n dle of . under any common Penthouſe: 
they will then require frequent Refreſhings 


of Water; and their Earth muſt be of ſuch =. 
a Texture as Sandy Loam, which is the beſt 
for them. A Sandy Loam freſh, without 
„ any Dung, is the beſt; and they ſhould be 
| earthedevery Spring, without diſturbing the 
Roots, and then you will ſee whether they 


ie require new potting, for a Pot may contain 
F4 too ſmall a Quantity of Earth to ſupport the 
IS Fruit or Bloſſom; but you will know when 
Is a larger Pot is wanting, when you ſee the 
er og many, and cloſe to the Edges of the 
; ot. g 55 

£ - Surely nothing can be more dazling, than 
b, to ſee a little Tree of this ſort, not above a 
e- foot high, cover'd with its fine Crimſon Bloſ- 
n- ſoms; or can be more pleaſant, than to have 
It ſuch a Dwarf brought to Table with half a 
rt Dozen ripe Fruit upon it, 
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7 CHAP. III. e 
Corii | Nn relating 7 10 Ho wers 


BEFORE I ſpeak of: the Manayetent 

of the choice Sorts of Flowers, ſuch as 
Tealips, Ranuncula's, tc. I think it neceſſa- 
ry to inſert the following Letter I receiv'd 
from a Curious Gentleman, concerning the 
naming of Flowers, whereby not only they - 
may have pompous Names, as they gene- 

rally now receive; but the ſame Names ſhall 
likewiſe expreſs the ſeveral Colours in every 
Flower: ſo that, without having them pain- 
ted, one may know by each Name' every 
Colour which is remarkable in each Flower, 
and which Colout gbounds 1 in it. 


7 0 Mr. Cowell, Gardener, at Hoxton, 


1 Cowell, 


Have been a Lover of 3 above 
twenty Years, the greateſt Part of 
* which Time I have lived in France and 
* Flanders : I am however of Eugliſb Birth, 

and ſhall endeavour to explain to you the 
ſeveral Methods we have abroad of na- 
ming our Choice Flowers, ſo that one may 
"6 know, by ſeeing any of the pompous 
4 Names we give them, what Colours they 
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gare of: but *tis not the way in En e 1 


find, to do fo; for they gi 3 the Flowers 
Names at random, without conſidering 
* that every Flower's Name might carry 
© with it a Mark of its Colours. 
Abroad our very Curious Floweriſts have 
4 Liſts of all the great Perſonages, Caſtles 
and Cities by them; and when 3 good 
© 'Plower happens to come in their Garden 
they give it a Name from them that ſhall 
din the two firſt Letters ſignify what Co- 
« Jours it is mark d with: and ſo when they 
read their Catalogues over, every Name 
6 js, as it Were, a e 0 of the Flower. 


© The Method i is, to make a Table as fol- 
c Is, 18. 


For White, put the Letter Mot 4 for men, 
For Yellow put. —— 2. 
For Orange 1 — 0. 
For Red 


R. 
For Crimſon | C. 
For Purple of a Reddiſh Caſt P. 
For Violet Colour — * thc 
For Blue _— — | 


"> And if you have any Black i in a Flower, 

that is, SABLE, and may be therefore 

« repreſented by the Letter & becauſe 
"© have B Oy for Blue. 8 


» - 
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An Example of Naming Flowers after | [ 


. this Manner. 


4 Flower perhaps with White abougd- 


ing, and mark'd with Crimſon, may be 
« called Villiam the Conqueror; the in 
« William expreſſing the White abounding, 
and the C the Crimſon: or, in a different 


manner, the ſame Flower might be named 
the Wonder of Conſtantinople, where the 


„VV and the C denote the Colours. 


A Flower ſtriped with Crimſon and Pur- 


< ple, may be called the Charming Phyllis, 
or the Curious Prolemy, the two firſt Let- 
© ters denoting the Colours, always under- 
< ſtanding that the prevailing Colour is ex- 
« preſs'd by the firſt Capital Letter: So in a 


Flower where the Violet prevails, and the 


other Colour is Orange, one may name it 
« Viftorious Orlando, or the Virtuous Ore- 
© 4a. Where the Colours are Blue and Red, 
© the Name may be the Beautiful Rodolin- 
da, or the Britiſh Rover: and for Yellow 
and Purple, one might name the Flower 
the Pung Prince; or White and Purple, 
« the Wiſe Prince, and ſo on 

IT The Curious abroad have now, for the 


4 moſt part, this ſort of Catalogue; and if 
they happen to meet with old Flowers 


< that are not named after this manner, they 
add a Character which expreſſes their Co- 
1 
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© lour; as in the Flower called Duc baſſe 


Aero, which is White ſtreak dqvith Vi- 


| © olet, and which Name ſingly denotes none 


of the Colours the Flower bears; but as 
© Blanc in French lignifies White, and the 
* V/ioket is the ſame in Engliſb as in French, 
* ſo they add to the Name, by way of Di- 
* ſtinQtion of Colour, Bonne Peuve ; which 
* ſignifies a Good Widow, as herſelf was we; 
© low'd:to: be: and then J in the Freuc 

Word Baut, which is bite, expreſſes that 
* Colour; and Peuve, whoſe firſt Letter ſig ; 


© nifies Violet; is Mark ſufficient for the 


* Floweritt rodiftinguiſh by. So may we add 
* Character toany Flower already named in 
England; as for Example, the fine Carna- 
© tion, which is called the Pyinceſs Amelia. 


* whoſe Principal is ite, and mark'd with 


PNioit: To this might be added, the Vor- 
* thy Virgin, taking the Colours of the 


Flower from the two initial Letters; which 


© ſhew from the / the chief Colour is Mhite, 


and the other in Virgin denotes F7olet. 


And by this means you will always know 
© the Colours of your Flowers, by writing 


the Names of each ſort on ſome piece of 


Wood, & c. and placing them in each Pot: 
80 that whenever you ſee theſe Names, 


you will remember what Colours every 


Flower carries with it. One might bring 
many more Examples, which I have from 
+. ſome of the French and Flemiſh Cata- 
Fart J. 64 JI logues, 
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' ©logues, but I guefs theſe will be ſufficient 


'* ro infoum you of the Deſign; and 0 Lcon- 
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As to the naming of F ines in abitatn- 
ner, it is, without 5 — ſamex hing new to 
us in England, und carries with! it a neceſ- 
ſary Explanation ùf the Colouts of each 
Flower. I believe every Floweriſt; ia the 
common way af naming Flowers with us, 
is ſome time or. othuri at à loſs to deſcribe 
the ceſpective Colours of each Flower, when 
it 15: out of Bloom, and the above Letter 
directs us well enough to know them by 
looking on our Catalogue. But I come 
now to ſpeak of the Tulip, and its Manage 
ment. JE SSH {\® 

One of my Curious Cotreſpondents ink 
forms me, that the Tulip was brought to us 
from Dalmatia, in the Lear 1560, by the 
Famous Geſner, and was then called in that 
Country the Grand Turk's. Turbant. He 
adds, by way of Remark, that it is a Query, 
whether what we call che Tulip, was not 
the Lilly of the Field mention'd in the Scrip- 
ture, as it is a beautiful Flower, and grows 
wild in that Part of the World; but then 
ſays, the Ranuncula's grow wild at the ſame 
Dine, remarking alſo that he at an _ 
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the Word Lily is a general Name, as the 
Word: Raſe is, neither denoting any parti- 
cular. Flower; but in common, the Lillies 
wene herbaceous Plants, and the Roſes flower- 
ing Shrubs; perhaps the firſt with more Beau- | 
ty than agreeable Smell, and the latter had 
Beauty, and Was odorif eres. 

But as all our fine Tulips come originally 
from Seed, it will be neceſſary to ſer down 
the Method of making Seminaries of that 
Flower, and planting as well as taking that 
Bulb out of the Ground, a. 
I obſerve, that as ſoon as the Seed. Veſſel 
of the Tulip is fully ripe, and the Leaves of 
the Plant are turn'd yellow, the Fibres, at 
the bottom of the Bulb decay; tis then a 


time hen we may take it out of the Ground, 


and one may from that time to the middle 
of Auguſt do the ſame, without injuring the 
Bulb: for when the Bulb has no Fibres: co it, 
we may take it from place to place without 


— 
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— Wemay alſo obſerve; that notwithſtand ng 
2 Tulip Rbat will begin to put out its Fibres, 
if we leave it in the Ground, towards the End 
of Auguſt; yet if we keep the Bulb out of 
the Ground till February, in a dry place, it 
will not put out one ſingle Fibre : and then 
if we plant the Bulb, it will in a Week's 
time fling its Fibres out plentifully: nay, even 
if one ſets the Bulb upon an wholeſome Li- 
iz? L 21 quor, 


/ 
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quor, it will do the ſame, and bring its Bloſ. 
ſom as regularly as another planted in the 
Ground; which 1 have try*d, not only in the 
Tulip, but all the common ſorts of Bulbs. 
We myſt however obſerve, that the beſt 
time of planting the Tulip, is, when Nature 
would diſpoſe” the Bulb to make Fibres, if 


the Root had remained all the Year in the 


Ground, for then the Flower will be the 
ſtronger; nevertheleſs, the Tulip. Bulb, in 
whatever Seaſon we take it, will give us its 
Flower, ſo as to be Known by an Artiſt; but 
then if e keep the Root late out of the 
Ground, the Root will hardly blow the fol- 
lowing Fear: and if we leave the Root in the 
Ground, it will be apt to fling out Off. ſets, 
and the principal of them will, from year 
to year, ſtrike deeper and deeper in the 
Earth; ſo that in a few Years we ſhould ſee 
nothing of them but ſingle Leaves, and 
the Roots then to be taken up would be 
ſuch as would not produce Flowers in two 
or'three'Years. And 'tis to be noted like- 
wife, that if we let them ſtand long, the 
Maſter Bulb will frequently rot. 
When we find Tulips in the Condition that 
we have nothing but Off. ſets, which one may 
diſcover by the ſmall Leaves they produce, then 
have a regard to the Roots hen the Leaves 
decay, and take them out of the Ground, 
and immediately replant them in a good pre. 
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pared Bed, interring them in ſuch a manner, 
that the Surface of the Earth is not above 
half, or at moſt, three quarters of an Inch 
over them: but indeed as they are larger or 
ſmaller, their Depth ought to be conſider d; 
the very ſmalleſt ſhould not be cover'd above 
half an Inch, the middling three quarters of 
an Inch, and the blowing Roots of Tulips 
an Inch at moſt, for they are too apt to run 
deep in the Ground; and as Nature ſhews 
us, in the Phyals I have them in, the Earth 
is only neceſſary to feed their Fibres, and 
not the Bulbs; for the Bulbs in my Bottles 

are expoſed to the Air, and it is too oſten 
the Bulb of a Tulip rots in the Ground. 
Theſe are neceſſary Memorandums to 
thoſe Gentlemen who are Lovers of Tulips; 
and moreover I may ſay, it ſhews that a Tu- 
lip loves a ſimple Soil to lodge its Bulb in, 
whatever one may place beneath for the Fi- 
bres to ſtrike into eee 
When ever we take up our Bulbs, we 
ſhould immediately diveſt them of the Off- 
ſets, and replant thoſe Off. ſets the ſame day 
at four Inches diſtance, in a freſh Soil, we 

ſifred'; for if we run the hazard of letting 
them dry, as we do the great Roots, we 
mall loſe half of ten. 

A French Gentleman obſerves, that ſuch 
Off. ſets of Tulips as weigh a French Crown 
in Gold, will bring a Flower; or ſuch Seed- 
ling Roots of Tulips as weigh ſo much, we 
may 


24 
may expect. Flowers from: the ficſi>tithe: of 
ber Foals 6A ogg o dose 11. 


Toa preſerve your Tulip Bulbs Fram the 
time of taking up, to ode rims of alle ir re- 


planting, waſh them clean from the Earth, 


and di them well in the dun; and then put 
N into Papers, and ſo intp a Bag 
of Can 


This way will keep them well in Strength, 
and defend them from Mice. id 0112 
A reddiſh - colout'd ſandy Loam, : * 6 
ted, 8 the bheſt Soil for = Tulſp, with- 
out Mixture; for it keeps the Bulb 
ſound; and: affords; the: Fibres an catraordy 
nary*:: Nouriſhmett: Hut where Dung is 
much ſed; though it is three Tears old, i 
rots the:Fibres' where they touch it; 
and as the number of ſuch rotted Fibres hap- 
Sys .bermore. or-leſs, ſo the Bloſſom will 
eaker or ſtronger, and imdretver the 
Root qfur The follow ing Near will bewenker. 
So agkin, whete any; Compoſt is made for 


.Are, as it were, incorporated, it will 
diſtribute fits Nouriſhment unequally, and 


harbour Canker: Wormcdhin i it, which will eat 
into the Bulb: but there is nothing better 
fora Tulip; than a freſhohatural Soil; which 
is the beſt e wife r Anm and Ra» 
een 10 1360 H 8 10 141 
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which — be hung up in an 
airy place that is dry, and in the ſhade. 


ulips, if. it is not Well mix d, ſo that all the 
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Thoſe who would take the pains of raiſing 
Tulips from Seed, ſhould: chuſe the Seed 
front ſuch Flowers as are tall, have large 
Hlaſſums, and: ſtrong Stems, particularly 
with good Bottoms; and while they are in 
flower, mark them with Threads or Worſted, 
to enpreſ the Colours the Flowers are of; 
and Whentthe Seed is full ripe, break off the 
Heads or Seed- Pods, in a dry Day, when the 
Dey eis quite gone from them. 
While the Tulips are ſhooting} for Bloom, 
nobody ought to touch either the Stem or 
the Blower-Bud with their Hands, left they 
ſhould:bruiſe; them; and when the lower 
is perfect; then only one may open the Bloſ- 
ſom with two little Sticks, very gently, 
but without ' bending the Stall, leſt you 
bruiſe it, and thereby hinder the Nouriſh- 
ment that ſhould ſeed the Seed- Food. 
When the Seed is perfectly ripe, clean it 
from the Husks, and blow it while you toſs 
it ; ſo will the full grown and perfect Seed fall 
to the bottom, and the light and unprofitable 
o Here gl 21 
The leaving on the Seed- Pods of Tulips 
till they are full ripe, helps to nouriſ the 
Bulbs; and, as a French Floweriſt iobferves, 
will keep the Bulbs from rotting or ſhrinking: 
For, ſays he, if we pull off the Stalk or Seed 
of the Tulip before the Seed is perfect, or 
the Stalk will eaſily part from the Root, we 
ſhall tear the Root, and the Root Will ſhrink 
and be weak, or perhaps rot. en 


bl 
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But to ſow Tulips, ſifr a Bed of fine natu- 


ral and freſh Soil in ſome part of your Gar- 


den, which lies the beſt expoſed to the Sun; 
when the Bed is prepared, and the Earth 
fla tted a little with a Spade, ſow your Tu- 
lip Seed, (not too thick) upon the Bed, and 
cover it with fine Earth about the thick- 
neſs of a Shilling, flatting it with a Spade 
as before. bo- 0 # 


The time of ſowing is the beginning o 


October, and the Bed muſt be new made the 
ſame Day we ſow the See. 
The following Spring the Seed will come 
up, appearing then like young Onions, and 
muſt then be kept very clean from Weeds, 
not ſuffering any of them to appear, if pol: 
ſible, above the firſt Leaf, neither then, nor 
during the. Winter; for if the Weeds grow, 
they will ſmother the young Tulips: and if 
we pull up the Weeds when they have made 
any Root in the Ground, they will bring 
out many of the tender 'Tulip-Bulbs along 


are ſo ſmall, as hardly to be diftinguiſh'd, 
and will periſh if we even replant them 
preſently : for the Bulbs will not be larger 
than a Muſtard-Seed, and then one may eaſi- 
ly imagine how ſmall the Fibres that feed 
them muſt be, ſo as to periſh with the leaſt 
Air or Bruiſe. For the Fibres of a Tulip are 


very brittle, and break with the leaſt Touch, 
as I find by ſhifting them from one Phyal to 


— 


another, 


with them; which, at the firſt coming up, 
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another, when it happens by accident tha 
a Glaſs breaks by the Froſt or other ways. 
The following Lear, which is rhe ſecond 
after ſowing, in ſome fair Day in July take 


your Seedling Tulips out of the Ground, 


when you will find the Bulbs about the Big- 
neſs of Peas, ſome ſmaller, ſome larger, as 
you chance to find them ſhallower or deeper 
for it is natural for a Tulip-Root to run 
downwards, and the ſtronger the Root is, 
the deeper it will run, as you will find by 
theſe Seedlings. Kt 

In the taking up theſe Roots, one ſhould 
do it with great Care, left any of them may 
be cut, or loft; for one can't tell what a 
Treaſure may be loſt in a ſingle Root, con- 
ſider ing how much a good Tulip has been 
valued. 

Bur before we take theſe little Bulbs out of 
the Ground, prepare a Bed of fine-fifted Earth 
of natural Soil, as before directed, to plant 


them in as ſoon as they are taken out of 


the Ground; for they are tender, and will 
preſently dry and ſhrink with the leaſt Air 
and Sun, which will hinder their Improve- 
ment. Set them abour two Inches diltance, 
and about half an Inch dees. 
Two Years afterwards take them again 
out of the Ground about July, as before; 
but prepare firſt a good Bed for them, after 
the manner before related, and tranſplant 
them at greater Diſtances, obſerving, as L 
Part I. CH] 
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faid before, that in digging for them, you 
will find the larger Bulbs much deeper in 
the Earth than the ſmall ones; and ſome will 
run very deep, ſo that without great care 
you will loſe them. 

When you take them up, you will find 
the larger Roots cover'd with a browniſh 
Skin, Which will be hard as ſoon as it comes 
to the Air, and ſometimes this is very thick; 
but be it as it will, it ought to be pull'd 
_m off, till we diſcover the Bud of the 


ulb from whence the Stem of the Flower 
or leading Leaves ſhould proceed. And fo 


when we plant old Roots of Tulips, we 
ought to do the ſame by them, eſpecially 
thoſe which have miſs'd flowering a Lear; 
for thoſe always drive deeper than ordina- 
ry, and will leave a very thick and coarſe 
Covering over them. 
It is a good Rule to take every dry part 
which appears of a brown or black Colour, 
from each Tulip- Root before you plant it. 
Be very careful in this Plantation of Seed- 
ling Tulips, ro keep them clear of Weeds, 
and you may expect the fourth Year ſome of 
them will produce Flowers; and then 'tis 
adviſable to draw out ſuch as bring red Co- 
lours or Yellows, and fling them away, for 
they will never break to be fine Flowers. 
In the mean time, ſave ſuch as are of a 
Grideline Colour, of a Purple, and of a Fleſh- 
Colour; as alſo ſuch as have Bloſſoms of the 
Colour 
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Colour of a Peach-Blofſom, or of a Violet, 
theſe will make excellent good Breeders ; 
ſome of them may perhaps break the firſt 
Lear of Blowing. But if you have plain 
Tulips of the Colours I mention, you need 
not deſpair, for they will break ſooner or 
later into Stripes. Thoſe of the plain Tu- 
lips which we ſave for Breeders, and to 
change into fine ſtriped Flowers; I ſay, thoſe 
whole Flowers have the thinneſt Leaves, will 
break the ſooneſt ; and on the contrary, the 
very thick-leaved Flowers will be much the 
longeſt before they break into Stripes. 

A great Floriſt of Li//e ſays, that to judge 
of the beſt Tulips for improving 1n Colours, 
we ſhould chuſe thoſe which have a ſmall 
quantity of White at the bottom bounded 
with Blue, and thoſe with blue Bottoms 
bounded with Whice, with ſuch Stamina's as 
are three or four of them Blue at the bot- 
tom of the Tulip. 

The learned Philoſophers imagine that the 
Variegation of Tulips, and other Flowers, 
proceeds from ſome Weakneſs or Diſtemper ; 
and many come into that Opinion. 

4 If when you have a good Stock of Breed- 
ing-Tulips, you cannot have patience to wait 
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4 their natural Courſe of breaking into Stripes, 
8 (for there is not any plain Tulip but will 
p {tripe one time or other) you may take the 
F following Method, as it is practiſed in Han- 
4 ders by the greateſt Artiſts. 
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Take the Plaiſter of old Walls, wherein 
there is a great deal of Lime, and powder 
it very fine; mix this with Drift - Sand, or 
ſuch Sand as is ſharp, and found on the Sea- 
ſhore : to this add of the Water that runs 


from a Dunghill or Jakes, that one may have 


an equal quantity of each, and mix theſe 
as well as poſſible, and put it over the Sur- 
face of the Bed, a little before you plant 
your breeding or plain "Tulips, and *rwill 
make them break into fine Stripes to a won- 
der, as is related to me by a Gentleman of 
great Honour, who has proved it, as he ob- 
ſerved, for five or {ix Years. -. 

Or as my Friend, who related firſt this Me- 
thod to me, obſerves; ſome will put of this 
Mixture under the Roots of the Flowers; 


but he would have us avoid that, for 'tis, as? 


he obſerves, too hot for the Roots. 

Another Method for breaking of Tulips, * 
which is leſs noiſome than the former, is to 
take flack'd Lime reduced to fine Powder, and 
Pigeons Dung, of each equal quantities, well 
mix'd together, and ſprinkle it upon the Bed, 
as the former was directed. Others uſe Hens 
Dung in the ſame way; and ſome of leſſer 
Underſtanding have laid Colours of ſeveral 


kinds on their Beds of Tulips, and even 


mix'd the Colours with the Earth their Roots 
were planted in; but the latter ſort never 


received the Advantage they expected from 
their Experiment. 


When 
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When you happen to have a Collect ion of 
ſuch Tulips as are remarkably fine, and you 
may chance to find that ſome of them will 
not flower ſo fine one Year as another, they 
ought not to be flung aſide for all that, for 
they will at another Seaſon return to their 
full beauty and perfection; therefore have 
patience with them, for many ſorts of Tu- 
| lips are ſubject to ſuch Changes. One might 
| name many Particulars, but, in a word, there 
are not above half a ſcore ſorts: that come 
* | exaQtly alike two Years together; you will 
find more white this Year, and' more dark- 

colour next Year':: and when you ſee any of 

the fine Tulips abound in white, and finely 
; ſtreak'd with the blue and red, you may de- 
5 pend almoſt upon having them dark. colour'd 
* the Year following; but whatever you ſee 

dark-colour'd this Year, be ſure they will 
. come fine the next, if they are Flowers of 
a true kind. And was I to chuſe a Parcel 
out of a Bed of Tulips, where I could be 
ſure of the ſorts, I ſhould mark thoſe of ſuch 
ſorts: which I found did come the leaſt fine, 
that I might expect a fine Bloom the Year 
following. And it is certainly good in Rea- 
ſon, from what has been explain'd fully of 
the diviſion of Colours by the annual alte- 
ration of the Roots, as a Gentleman of the 
Royal Society has ſet it forth four or five 
Vears ago. On this footing we find that the 
old Tulip call'd Vulcan, and another as . 

call 
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call'd the Roramonblu, are remarkable; they 
will look one Year deſpiſable, and the next 
will appear in the greateſt Beauties one can 
expect. | | 

 T ſhould add, with reſpeC to the raiſing 
of Tulips from Seed, that ſome will blow 
the fourth Year ; that is, the larger Roots 
will blow then, and ſo the reſt in their de- 
grees will follow, till the ſixth or ſeventh 
Year. But if we ſow every Year, we may 


have a continued Bloom of new ſorts; and 


I ſee no reaſon why any one ſhould diſcou- 
rage himſelf from beginning ſuch a Semi- 
nary, becauſe of the length of time; when 
we find every one has Courage enough to 
plant a Fruit-tree, which, againſt a Wall, ac- 
cording to the common practice, will not 
bear till the third Lear: For whether it is 
Fruit or Flower that we ſow or plant, *tis 
with the ſame expeQation of receiving Plea- 
ſure from it, and we muſt. wait our time to 
enjoy it. 2 F309] 
But to return to the raiſing of Tulips from 
Seed : I have heard from ſeveral Gentlemen 
who have been Eye-witneſſes of it, that Sa- 
muecl Trowell Eſq; of the Temple, has, in one 
of his Gardens, raiſed ſome Tulips from the 


Seed of that which is call'd the Triumph of 


Europe; which is a Flower Purple and 
White, finely mark'd, and one of the moſt 


conſtant in its Marks and Colours of any 
Tulip. In this, as to its conſtancy of flowering 
I well, 
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well, it is ſeemingly owing to its purple 
Stripes being on the outſide. As the ſtri- 
ped Plants which have the White on the 
outſides of their Leaves, or on the Verges of 
them, never run from their Colours; ſo from 
the Triumph of Europe he choſe the Seed: 
and when the firſt of his Seedlings blow'd, 
he found very few plain Flowers among 
them, and even thoſe were of hopeful Co- 
lours to refine themſelves the Year follow- 
ing, as many of them happen'd to do, and 
from Year to Year produced great varicty of 
fine Sorts. 
Another Gentleman of my Acquaintance 
faved the Seeds of the Baget primo, a no- 
table tall Flower, of a purpliſh Colour, and 
well made, but plain; from which many a 
valuable Flower has been broke into Colours, 
or brought. to ſtripe, even ſo valuable, as 
to be fold for a Thouſand Guilders, Dutch 
Money, one of them. 

This Flower he choſe for his foundation, 
and the firſt Year's Bloſſom he had none bur 
plain Flowers; but the ſecond Year's flow- 
ering of them, ſeveral began to break into 
Stripes, which were extremely good, and 
much eſteemed by the Curious. And what 
is remarkable, the ſame Seed produced Flow- 
ers of ſeveral Makes and different Colours 
when they firſt open'd, and then ſome few 
came fine of them, with Stripes. But ac- 
cording to the Philoſophy of our Times, with 

regard 
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regard to the Generation of Plants by .cou- 
pling with one another, it might probably 


happen from that Cauſe, that the ſeveral 


| Seedlings were ſo diverſify'd. 


I wiſh ſome curious Gentlemen would try 


the Parrot-Tulips the next Year, by plant- 
ing the yellow and the red ſorts together, 
and fave the Seeds from them, and ſow them; 
or if theſe were placed among other Tulips 
of different ſorts, it might be better to pro- 
duce more Varieties from the Seeds, accord- 
ing to the Doctrine of the Generation of 
Plants: I fay, theſe Couplings might bring 
a a number of Rarities, if a little Care was 
taken to put them forward. 


— 


The Manner of Raiſing the Ranunculus 
From Seed. 


HE Ranunculus is certainly one of the 


moſt ſporting Flowers in the Garden: 

about Perſia and Turkey they grow wild, 
as Iam inform'd, in vaſt Numbers, and ex- 
traordinary Varieties. We have from thoſe 
Places received the firſt that were in Eng- 
land, and have now improved them to a 
very great degree, inſomuch, that they make 
one of the fineſt Appearances in our Gar- 
dens. There is nothing more dazling than a 
Bed of the double Red ſort, nor more ſur- 
prizing than a Bed of the variegated * 
e 
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The Plants or Roots will increaſe plentifully - ' 
if they have the Benefit: of light Earth, e- 
ſpecially ſuch as is taken out of a Wood, 
which chiefly is made up of rotted Leaves 
and Sticks, They are Lovers of Moiſture 
when they have once began to make Fibres, 
and ſhould have a good ſhare of Sun til} 
they begin to blow, and then ſhould be 
ſhaded from the Violence of it in the hotter 
time of the Day, which will keep them 
flowering a long while, if we water them 
frequently; but in the Waterings, great Care 
muſt be taken not to wet the Flowers, and 
indeed as few of the Leaves as poſſible. The 
Watering- pot ought therefore to have a long 
and narrow Spout, without a Roſe to it; 
and if they are kept in this manner, they 
will bloſſom for ten Weeks together, and 
* great quantity of good Seed; I mean 
the ſtriped ſorts, which are call'd the Per- 
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an Ranunculus's ; and ſome of them, with 


good Management, will blow two Foot and 
a half high. | \ 
*Tis the Semi-doubles of this Ranunculus 
that produce the beſt Seed for ſowing, tho? 
there are ſome of the ſingle ones which yield 
ſuch beautiful Flowers, that Seed ſaved from 
them has brought very extraordinary Plants, 
When one has got a Stock once of theſe 
ſorts that are good, and one has a. good Sea- 
ſon to ſave the Seed from them, that is, a 
dry time to ripen it well, we may preſeat- 
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ly enlarge our Numbers, and produce new 


Varieties every Lear. [434 
When we gather Seed, it ought to be very 


dry, without any Dews upon it, the Noon- 


time of the Day is the beſt; and cut the 
Heads of Seed off with a pair of Sciſſars, 


and ſpread them on Sheets of Paper, ina 


dry Room, where the Sun cannot ſhine up- 
on them. URN 1 andy * 
The Auguſt following you mu 
Seed, 61 d ſcaly, tem the Stalk, and 
ſow it upon a Bed of freſh Earth, Gnely fif- 
ted, and preſs'd a little with a Spade, Sow 
the Seeds about half an Inch aſunder, which, 
if they ſhould all come up, rhey will ſtand 
at diſtance enough for their firſt Years flow. 
ering. When the Seed is ſown, if youthave 
any rotted Wood, or rotted Leaves quite 
turn'd to Earth, or any Tanner's Bark which 
has loft its heat, and has lain long enough 
to be mellow, then ſprinkle over the Bed 
ſome of ſuch Earth finely fifted, covering the 


Seeds about the thickneſs of Half a Crown; 


and in September they will come, up, and 
will bloſſom the next Year, if you can de- 
fend them from the Winter. But hecauſe 
there is a Hazard to be run, if, a long Froſt 
ſhould happen, many of my Acquaintance 
choſe ro ſow them in Pots; becauſe, when 
thoſe in Pots come up before the Winter, 
they may be ſer into a Green-houſe, or ſome 
other Place of Shelter, it any hard Weather 
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ſhould Happen; and ſome of theſe will bloſ- 
ſom the Summer following, and one or other 
of them ſhew their Flowers till the middle 
of July. N27 cl | eee 

When they flower, tie a String of the Co- 
lour of the Flower about the Stalks of ſuch 
as are good; and for the others, which are 


indifferent, pull them up as ſoon as they ſhew 


their Flowers, which will make room for 


the good ſorts to enlarge their Roots; and. 


when their Leaves are quite dry, take up the 
Roots, and waſhing them well, dry them 


two or three Hours in the Sun, and lay 
them by in a dry Place till September or Oc- © 


tober following, and then plant them about 


five Inches aſunder, in a Bed prepared of 


ſuch Earth as I have mentioned above, But 
if you — them out of the Ground till March 
or April following, they will grow and bloſ- 
ſom about the end of May, or in June. 
But it is alſo praftiſed by many to ſow 
the Seeds of Ranunculus in February and 
March; and then they eſcape all the danger 
of the Winter Froſts, and come very well to 
get ſtrong Roots before the following Winter. 
A Gentleman who has abundance of this 
ſort of Flower in France, ſays, that the beſt 
way to keep Ranunculus Seed good till the 
Spring next after *tis ripe, is, to bake ſome 
fine Sand, chiefly of the white ſort; and 
when it is quite dry, like Sand as is uſed in 
Writing, let the. little Cones of Ranuncula 
114 Seed 
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Seed be ſtripp'd from the Stalk, and mix the 
Seed with the Sand; and then put it in a dry 
Box, and keep it in a dry Room till Februa 


or March, that you intend to ſow it. This 


Way, he ſays, will preſerve the Seed in good 
heart; for as it is thin and light, part of it 
may decay without ſuch hel. 

As for the Ranunculus Roots, I find they 
grow very well without Earth amongſt my 
other bulbous Roots, which J have in Bottles 
of Liquid: And ſo likewiſe does the Aue mone; 
and indeed I don't know any bulbous-· rooted 
or ſuch like Plant that will not, whether 


Snow-drop, Crocus, Ornithogelum, Bulbous- 
Tris, Funquil, Dafadils, Narciſſus of any 


ſort, Crown-Imperial, Tuberoſe,” Hyatinth, 
Tulip, Colchicum, and Cyclamen.” | 
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Some Remarks concerning the Anemone. 


HE Anemone is a Flower ſo well 
known, that I ſhall ſay little more of 
its Character, but that it is next to a Ra- 
nunculus beautiful: And as for the Culture 
of it, every Book of Gardening takes notice 


how to manage it. What I ſhall mention 


of it, Will be only what either the Writers 
about that Flower have forgot to mention, 


or elſe has not fallea into their Way of 


Practice. 
As firſt, this Root, as I have been inform'd 
by a Perſon of great Veracity, may be kept 
Out 


1 

out of the Ground three Years, and will yet 
grow. The ſame Gentleman tells me, that 
upon the Death of a Relation, who was a 
Lover of Flowers, there happen'd a Law- 
Suit, which prevented the Heir of poſſeſſing 
the A e Part of his Fortune for above 
two Years; and that when he came to the 
Enjoyment of it, he found a Box of choice 
Bulbs, and ſuch like Roots, which were moſt 
of them dry*d to almoſt nothing, except onl 

ſome Anemone Roots that were ſound we 


hard. Theſe my Friend deſired to make an Ex- 


periment with, and they were planted the fol- 
lowing Autumn, and grew very well; which 
ſo ſurprized him, that he thought fitting to 
acquaint me of it. * ie 
Another Hint which may be proper to 
ive the Curious concerning the 4nemone, 
1s, that when we take up the Roots, and 
they are well waſh'd, we ſhould, with a fine 
Knife, cut off all the rotten Parts that we 
can find in each Root, quite to the Quick, 
and then let them dry in the Sun for a day 
or two, and keep them afterwards in a dry 
Room, till we think proper to replant them ; 
then give them another Examination, and 
take away whatever Rottenneſs you did not 
cure by the firſt cutting; and, at the ſame 
time, break off the Claws for encreaſe: and 
when they are well dry'd, put the Roots in 
the Ground, ſo that their Buds may be co- 
ver'd an Inch at moſt. The Earth mo 
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We may note likewiſe of the Anemone, that 
one may have a Bloom of it every Month = 
in the Lear, by planting the Roots in every 
Month, when the Ground is not frozen: 
8 A — ATE: po maps or 
anuary there happen hard Froits, one ma 
plant ſome in Pots, and give them the Shek- 
ter of ſome Green-hauſe or other, where the 
Sun may come at them now and then. Or to 
bloſſom at that Seaſon, plant ſome in Pots in | 
Auguſt, September, or October; and when | 
the Weather grows harſh, let them have the | 
Benefit of a Green-houſe, or warm Room, | 
and they will bloſſom very well: the ſingle | 
ones eſpecially, for the double ones requires 
| 
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Heat extraordinary to open their Thrum, 
which is commonly much crowded with 
Leaves. So that when we raiſe a Bed of Seed- 
ling Anemones, we ſhould fave the Singles of 
the beſt Colours to plant tor Winter Blowers. 
Here particularly the Method of railing em 
in Glaſſes of Liquor is advantageous; for 
there is no Dirt proceeds from them, as may 
happen from Pots, and one may fet them in 
the niceſt Chamber; and as the Room hap- 
pens to be warmer than ordinary, they will 
blow the ſooner: but they mult have Air 
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ſometimes, to make their Flowers carry the 
better F wy if Goat nt 1 
*. o raiſe _ ver _ Seed, one 2 
ve a good ſinglie Aucmones, of 
* — and well mark'd; and when 
the Seed-Thrum is ripe, and fit for gather- 
ing, it will begin to crack, and ſhew a fort 
of a Don or Cotton-like Subſtance: and 
immediately when you eſpy this, gather the 
Seed, for elſe in an Hour, if there is the leaſt 
Air ſtirring, it will be all diſengaged from 
the Stalk, and blown away. In a fine Morn- 


— 


ing about ten a- clock, you will find. ſuch 


Thrums of Seed as are ripe begin to crack; 
and then cut them and part of the Stalk 
with a Pair of Sciſſars, and keep them in a 


warm place till they are quite open'd, and 
then rub them in very dry Sand, and lay 


them by till the End of 4uguftin a dry Place: 
at Which time you may ſow them on ſuch a 
Bed as directed before for Ranunculus Seeds, 


and cover the Seed with fine ſifted Sandy 


Loam, about the thickneſs of half a Croẽn. 
It is alſo common to ſow this Seed in the 


fame manner in February, rubbing the Seed 


and the Sand together gently as you ſow. it. 
It will ſprout in about three Weeks after 
ſowing, and the Bulbs will be about the big- 
neſs of Peas the ſame Year, but ſome larger, 
and will bloſſom the Year following. | 
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Of other Bulbs from Sed. 


Seeds of other Bulbs, as from the Hya-. 

_ cinth, by gathering the Seed when tis full 
ripe, and rubbing it out when tis quite dry, 
and then ſow it in the End of Judy, in a Bed 
or Caſe of fine natural Earth: and this Seed 
may be covered the thickneſs of a Crown- 


Piece, or ſomewhat more. This will come 
up the ſame Year, and muſt be taken up 


the Year following as ſoon as the Leaves or 


Spires periſh ; and then immediately, as the 


young Bulbs are taken out of the Ground, 
replant them in a Bed of the ſame Earth at 
about three Inches diſtance, and to be cover'd- 


with Earth about the thickneſs of two Crown- 
Pieces; and in that Bed they may remain two 
Years, obſerving that in all theſe Seminaries 
every Weed, as ſoon as it appears, muſt be 
plucked up; for elſe, if they get a head, 


they will ſmother many of the young Plants, 


and becoming large, will tear up the young 
Roots when ſuch Weeds are drawn out of 
the Ground. 

When theſe have ſhewn themſelves three 
Years, and the Leaf is decay'd the third 
time, take them out of the Ground, and 


plant them directly into a freſh Bed of good 


light ſandy Loam, or ſuch as we may ga- 


ther from the Surface of Woods, or Groves 


of 


. Varieties have been produced from 


of Trees; being well fifted; and as you will 
find ſome of them begin to ſhew little Off- 
ſets, let them remain at the Roots without 
any Aiſturbance, for two Reaſons: one is, 
that it would wound the young Root too 
much to take them off, and the other is, 
that if ſuch a Root ſhould bring a good 
Flower, you will want the Off. ſets for En- 
creaſe, Which would now be fit to ſeparate 
from the mother Root. „ 
Theſe Hlowers, let them be ever {a ſtrong, 
or large in their Bulbs, love the leaſt to he 
long out dt the Ground, but may be never - 
theleſs taken up about July; and when: the 
Off⸗ſets are taken away, the Roots, as well 
as the Off. ſets ſhould be replanted in. Auguſt. 
preparing the Beds of fine ſifted Earth very 
deep, for the Roots which ſhoot from the 
Bottoms of the Bulbs, are large, and chuſe 
to ſhoot dowright, as one may obſerve in 
thoſe Hyacinths growing in the Glaſſes, where 
every bulbous.- rooted Plant ſhews us the 
true manner of its Growth, HH 
It is to be noted, that in mixt Earths, 
that are not well incorporated; if we plant 
the Bulbs of Hyacinths where any of the 
large Fibres happen to touch any Dung which 
is not perfectly conſumed, ſuch Fibres will 
rot, and then cis ten to one, but that rotten- 
neſs will reach the Heart of the Plant: I have 
taken up many Hyacinth Roots at different 
times, to obſerve their Progreſs, and as ſurely 
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large Fibres will cherę be rottnꝭ and as they 
are the Leaders oi Nouriſhment tothe Bulbs 
. everyAuch Leaders ſo much loſs 
_ offt vo che Plant: a great many 
Flower iſts haveſuſtHined g Sd lofſes- = 
Root ene of wakingrhi mene 91 
-A 10k e: 0 Sd; 215 90 A 
o3EiEqQPt 02 2 | Of rhe dabei. 1697 358312 
00 A13630M-5:117 Non 
NE have already great varieties of this 
i.\Blower, which ate much eſteemed 
9 Colobrs: and ſwege Scent; but 
any would fow'rlic Seed of them, We might 
reatty enlarge thut Tribe of Plants, and exalt 
at NAant to as high a pitch of Reputation 
x5 any other. Their Colours are of White; 
Yellow,: and Oraimge, and — a chanc 
that ohe might get a Red or a Blue from 
Seed; they ſhould be ſown as ſoon as the 
Seed is ripe, aſter the Manner, as directed 
for the Tulip: which is all I have to ſay of 
this Flower extraordinary; the manner of 
its Caulkure may be: ſeen i in. other Books.:. 
X10 : | 100 * 111 
d 10 Vi f the Crocus. 
in 3 1 tou | 47 64: —_ 
HE Crocus may be alſo caifed. hs 
I Seed, and brings extraordinary Va- 
tietles as well i in their Colours and Shape, 
as in the Times of their Blowing. I have ſeen 
don ſurpriſing Sorts 8 have been Sold for 
. two 
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Gentlemen bi my Aequaintance havefollowed 
fo: much this taſte of raiſing Flowets of this 
kind from- Seed, that they have, as it Were, 
2 neu Creation every Tear in their Gardens 
The Seed of che Crocus is found Haan the 
Root of the Flower; which I mention, ba- 
cauſe I believe few have-obferv%d-it; atleaſt; 
tis not mention'd in any Book I have read. 
We may find it ripe about the end of April, 
or in Magz»if. we do not gut off the Tops of 
the Crocus-Plants when they have done blow- 
ing, as id the Cuftorn þ for tho' we ds not 
out 


Plants, yet we cut aua ſuch parts of the 
Plant as are neceſſary ig nouriſh and pre- 
ferve the Seed, till it is full grown and ri- 
een ee ee yd mot) ee 

When the Seed is gather?d; fow it in three 


pe 1 


he or four days time at moſt, for it will not keep 


ed longer, as a curious Friend informs me, with- 
of out the hazard of Rotting. The beſt way is 
of to ſow it upon a Bed under a Wall, expaſed 
ro the riſing Sun; the Earth muſt be light 
and fine, and the Seed may be covered che 
I Fhickneſs of two Crown - pieces; they will 
[- | bloſſom in a few Lears, and as I obſerv'd 
m above, will produce as many Varieties as 
a+ any other Flower; and as it comes early, 
e; | makes a graceful Shew in a Garden; and, 
en | while Pam ſpeaking of this | early Spring- 
or | Flower, I cannot help taking notice of the 
os LK 2] Im- 


woot three Shillings 4 Root; and ſome | 


away the Seed, by thus trimming the 


} 
| | 


Improvement mig ht be "FAIR by fowing 
the Seeds of the: . which, tho? it * 


Plants from by Seeds; theſe flower in 
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bo 
_ >» 
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not a bulbous - rooted Plant, yet as it bloſſoms 
at the ſame time with the Crocus; and has 
been diwerſified by Seed, as I ä — 
by a French Gentleman; ſo 1 think it the 
bet place of my Book to inſert his account 
of Falling ' it from Seed. 


Par? of a hn a the fail. ing 
oe the EPA from Seed. 


1 E RE are divers ſorts of e 5 
as the White, the Blue, and the 


1 {LY 
& 
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= Ria or Peach- bloom Colour; of theſe; 


there are the Single, and the Double; but 
tis the Single that is only uſeful to raiſe 


January, if the Winter has been favour- 
able, bur are conſtantly found in Bloſſom 
in February and March, and then give à 
very great ornament to a Garden: and 
when the Flowers decay, the Seed · Pods 
grow, and ripen as freely as any other 
© Flower; but one ſhould be careful to 
* watch them, as they ripen, about the Be- 
I of May, or they. will ſoon be 
* loſt, WE. 
As ſoon as they a are 3 they ſhould 
be ſown, for they bring a ſmall Seed, and 
therefore *tis not adviſable. to N them 
8 bat out of the Ground. 


e 


© To 


with a black ſandy Soil, ſuch as one gets 


_ © Eaſt AﬀpeR, till 


| _— 
To make a Seminary of them, have large 
© Pots-or Pans, about ten Inches deep, and 
© a Foot or fourteen Inches over; fill theſe 


from Heaths, and well mixt, with an equal 


quantity of rich Garden- Soil. Wlien the wg 


© Earth is gently preſt down, ſow the Seed, 
and ſprinkle over the Seed as much of the 
* ſame Earth, as when it is preſt down, will 

© cover it, the thickneſs of Half a Crown, 
then water it well, with a ſmall Watering- 
© pot, and a fine Roſe at the end of the Spout 
© ro keep the Earth from waſhing, and cover 


\, © the Pans over with Nets, to keep the Birds 
from the Seed; for {mall as it is, they will 


have it, if poſſible : and this being done, 
ſet the Pans under a Wall, expoſed to an 
e Is paſt, and then ſer 
them under a North-wall, for they love 
* ſhade, | 400 9 1 
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When theſe Plants have two or three 


© Leaves a-piece, they may be rranſplanted- 
in ͤa Bed of fine Earth, of the Sort before 
© mention'd ; but it muſt be done by a very 
careful hand, for the Roots being very 
© ſmall, ſhould not be bruis'd by any means: 
and then, if the Plants are not replanted 
© as ſoon as they are taken up, the Fibres 
© will be endanger'd of drying by the Air, 
© and then the Plant runs the hazard of 


& When 


* N 
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\ 
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and, 


When you tranſplant theſe Seeattings, ſer 
them fik Inches diſtance; and Water them 


veky well, and 8 12 them for 4 Week or 


ten Pays. | Fe And z Un 
From an bunden of fuch Seedling: Plants, 
© I raisd above twenty Sorts, different from 
* what I had before; and if you will try it, 
© or any of your Friends, you will Brey K | 
* "ns ur account in it. 
| F muft obſerve to you, chat a Gen- 
6 * in my Neighbourhood has kept the 
Seeds of Hepatica in fine dry ſandy Barth 
till the January after he gather?d it, and 
then fow'd it with the Sand; and be tells 
me, that they come ry well. But 


8 when: I fay that theſe Secs ſould be fown 
© foon after. they are gather'd, it is from my 


Experience that I did ſo, and they did 
© well; but my Friend obſerves, that he ſet 
his Pots under a South-wall till Maro was 
© over,” and ſo ſhifted them to'ahother/quar- 
ter, where they had les Sun; and ſo had 
©a good Crop, This is all that F bave to 
inform you of concerning the railing of the 
© Hepatica from Seed, and am [ 


My. Cows 1s | 
Humble Seroant, 
Paul CHANEAU, 


2 As 


As myꝗCorreſponderit is at preſent ſet-- 
tled in Normanidy in Nance, and has pro- 
miſed me ſome: Rivots of the Hepatica of his 
raiſing, Which I daily expect, hope to ſee 
ſometking very — them; Tins: *tis 
remarkable, that the firſt he raiſed from 
Seed, was in Eaglanu, and tells me he has 
| e tiven me Ditections e 
bt 80) Hi 13337 5 
25 Pasjong the Bulbous-ri from Seed. 
5: MS bas 82111 
8 I have * ” a 0 10 brbad 6f 105 
thing in this Book but Novelties, and 
ipeak.odlycof ſuch things as the Authors I 
have read, have not mention'd ; ſo I ſhall 
ſkf-ditcld more of the Characters of the Plants 
E mall here introduce, i but juſt what is he- 
eeflary.aaexplain whar the Plants are that 1 
write about, except delivering the Obſerva- 
tions I have made of thels. e In- 
ea. 190105 o 531 
: TheBalbous-Iris is'of the Fidwerde-Liuve 
Kind, and has abundance of various ſorts and 
Colours; what. I ſhallofay: of it partiouläriy, 
is ton give the Method of raiſing” 85 on 
Saedioyo3 01101 ff 
Me muſt let the Seed be very ripe; und in 
4 dry Day gather it, and let it remain in 
the Pods for a few days i in a dry Place, be- 
fore we clean out the Seed: When we ſow 
it, which ſhould 4 in > Fully; tet i it be * ho 
[2 [1018 
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E of tlie Seeds of Hyacinths, 


from time to time, till they blow. There was 
a maſt ſunpriſing Appearance ofitheſe Plants 
once raiſed from Seed;; at Mr. Francis Hunt's, 
at Putney; in Surrey, - 
fully eſteemed by all he ſaw them; fome 
of them being marbled with White and 
Crimſon, and others ſpotted with the ſame 


Colours; and, again, others marbled with 
Yellow, Blue, and FO and ſtreak'd like 


* Rainbow, - [web * 8 ' off L 2 A 
23 LEP [1 .24QC 2 ©: 1 (4 Bi; rl AN 
Of raiſing the F ciara ram Seed. 
51 i407? 4 co Has: ed 


"F "HE. Ecitilary,: or 8 Daffodil, 
gas ſome call it, is a Flower well known 
to the Gardeners, hut the Varieties of it are 
very ſcarce and uncùmmon; we have about 


twenty ſorts from Halland, of extraordinary 
Shapes, and odd Colours: and as ſome of the 


curious Gentlemen, who are Lovers of Gar- 
dening, have begun the raiſing of them from 
Seed with us; it is to be believ'd, we ſhall 
ſee as great Curioſities from their attempts, 
as from̃ thoſe raiſed in 2 Countries; 
and now we have alread 4 ſuch a variety, 
one may more ſurely expect many more Cu- 
rioſities of that kind, When they come to 
blow, that the Gentlemen of my Acquain- 
tance have ſown, and from the Seed, one may 
ſow from this year's Flowers. 1 


and managed like chem, by tranſplanting 


which were wonder- 


SL. 


2 
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The Seed will ſhew-irfelf ripe when tile 
Husks, wherein tis included, change of a” 
yellowiſh": Colour, grow dry, and erack; 
then one may gather itt about Noon, in a 
warm dry Day, and keep it till July, and 
then ſow it, as is recommended for Hyacinths: 
you will ſoon-find a diverſity in the Leaves 
of the Seedling· Plants, and when they come 
to flower, much more ſurpriſing Appear- 
2008 s did, ss 19 12996 0 7 
The Soil this Root likes beſt, is a light 
ſandy Ground, and eſpecially ſuch as comes 
from Heaths, mixt well, with ſome frefh 
Earth from under the Turr. 
106-1010 on 2 - AID ©: 02 Mw zi 37 
O raiſiug the Martagon from Seed. 
pfwot bas giti [112 i bor 0 20 w bee 
T-Have never yet heard of any one who! 
has atrempted to raiſe Martagons from 
d, but a Dutchman; and I am credibly 
inform'd, / that he has had ſome Succeſs ia 
it: there are many Sorts of them Which 
yield variety of Colours, and as ſeveral blou 
together, one would ſurely ſave the Seeds” 
of them to expect more different Kinds. 
If the Virginia Martagon would flower with 
ſome of the reft, one would be apt to judge, 
that the Seed ſaved from that, would pro- 
duce ſomething very extraordinary; but one 
would try all the Sorts, for out of each, 
might come ſomething ſurpriſing, and then 
the Sower would reap the Reward of his 
Part I. ee Labours; 


' 
f 
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E 


or Purple, and White in its Bloſſoms, was 


not expect 


his Garden, and it came up ſoom enough, a 


Kats) f | 
| Lahawrs even, MAhere was bnly ane diffe- 


rent from har had been before, it would: 


be worth his while, whether: he: ſald it, or 


kept it, as a Ragity for his on Garden. 
The Famous Lilly, variegated with Rad, 


raiſed from Seed in Handers, though we: 
finſt had it from Holland : and Why may we 


bun as extraordipary from 
he Martagons, which are n 


the Seed of 
ſporting Flowers than the Lily? 

A Gentleman, who comes from ne 
dam, ſays, that he has try'd already that 
the Seed of the Martagon Will grow, and 
if 1 it will do ſo much, there is no doubt but 


it will do all che reſt: be only gather d the 
Seed when he found it full ripe, and ſow'd 


it in the firſt Pot he came to, only ae 


ſame freſh Earth that had been brought 


ſtrong enough to know! what it was but 
what che Flowers will be, he waits with iar 
patiehce to know; from this, any. curicuis 
3 may take ennie, n 0 MP 

ec. 24708 1550 
cee! 


"of the Crown-lmperial * Manner „ a 
10 raiſing 1 27 Seed. . 9141 17 


E hae: eight or nine * of this 
Flower, ſome with ſingle Crowps, 
ame Double, and "ey Triple; and 87 


. 
: N 
4 


Crowyn-Imperial from Seed, begin upon 
work; for the Scedling- Plants will certainly 


ſor the moſt part appear about the ſame time 
in the Spring. I find, that ſome Gentlemen 
of Flanders have raiſed ſeveral Varieties from 
the Setds of this Plant, and therefore I doubt 


not but our Vertuoſo's in Gardening, will, 


when they are put in mind of raiſing the 
that 


ie ſomerhing new to us. N 
Ir is not a little ſurpriſing to obſerve, that 
the Flower of the Crown. Imperial hangs 
down; and when the Seed is ſet, it grows 
upright: the Learned, I underſtand; Have 
had many diſputes about it, chiefly; choſe 
who have writ for and againſt the Genera- 
tion of Plants. But be it as it will; we'find, 
the Seeds ripen in large Caſes, arid they are 
without diſpute as free to grow as any Seed, 
for they. are as perfect; and therefore, ac- 
cording} to the Advice I have from the Gen- 
tleman Who firſt told me of raiſing them 
by Seeds, they muſt be kept till Auguſt; af 
ter you! have dry'd them eaſily, and then 
ſow'd in Pots of fine freſh Earth, ſiſted, and 
_ with-che'ſame'a quarter of an Inch 
tienes 2) KI," 
Th6y wilt not appear, he tells me, rillrhe 
Spring following; and after their Leaves de- 
cay, tate their Roots out of the Pots, and 
replant them preſently into a well-· prepared 
Bed, at five or ſix Inches diſtance, and ſo 
let them ſtand till they flower; and perhaps 
SET LL 2) one 


4 


684) 
one may find among them a Flower that 
may be extolled, as much as the Purple and 
White Lilly. The manner of treating them 
when they come once to flower, may be ſeen 
in moſt of the Books of Gardening, and 
therefore I ſhall: fay nothing of it in this 
er beaf ime forgo 
One might ſtill give ſome account of the 
raiſing of Auricula's, Polyanthes, and Carna- 
tions from Seed, but we have that throughl) 
ſet forth already; and what I mean here, 18 
to produce nothing but Novelties, and ſo 
Mall proceed to lay down ſome: particular 
Remarks of the Culture of Roſes. 


N Its © $35 {1415 11 W YT BILE 111707 
Particular Memorandums concerning 
tzbe Management of Roſe-Trees. © 


| HE Roſe-Tree, for the moſt. part, in 
all its Sorts, loves Moiſture; the chief 
Sorts, are, the Damask, the Provence, of two 
Sorts, (that is) the Red, and the common 
Sort; the Velvet. Roſe, the White-Roſe of 
ſeveral Sorts; the Carnation-Roſe, the two 
ſorts of ſtriped Roſes, ig. that which is callꝰd 
the Yuri and Lancaſter-Roſe, and another, 
which is call'd the Roſamundi; the Musk- 
Roſe, the Holland's-Roſe, or Belgick- Roſe, 
and the Double Yellow-Roſe,. — the Cin- 
namon Roſe. There are many more / Sorts 
which are Semi- double, of little eſteem, and 
of the ſingle Sorts: the moſt beautiful, bo 
6 E = tifu 


but the lalt is rather too late, if the Sprin 
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what is call d the Auſtrian- Kaſh becauſe i it 
-has-a yellowiſh Colour without ſide the 
Leaves, and Red within the Flower. SENT 


But '6f theſe Roſes, I have obſerved wen 


| Manners of Managements; thoſe which are 


the freeſt of Spines or Thorns, love Water, 
and the others, which are fuller of Thiorns, 
may grow upon drier Grounds. And of the 
firſt Sort, one may take of the Damask, and 
the Monthly Roſes, and with a large piece 
of Cork, placed berween the Root and the 


Branch,” ſet them ſwimming in a Pond, 1 


they will grow for a long time. : 

All theſe, and the other ſorts of Roſes, are 
improved, by graffing and budding, as the 
jelfamine; that is, graft them in the Clift 
in March, or about the Beginning of April, 


is forward, or elſe it is a good Seaſon.” An 
to Bud them, or Inoculate them, take the 
time of their ſecond Shooting, and they will 
certainly” bear the following Year. 

The budded Plants will make cloſer Heads 
than the Graffed- Trees, but the Graffed- 
Trees Will be more Luxuriant than thoſe that 
are budded. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that the Roſe- 
Trees we graft upon, ſhould be agreeable 
to the Scion; (that is) the very prickly 
Sorts will more readily take upon thoſe of 
the RO Kind, and the ſmoother ſorts of 
+51 Roſes, 


dudded, particular 


e 
Roſes, rather take upon Roſes of a ſmooth 
Kind, than upon any of the Eglantines or 
Sweet - Briar Sorts; but they will all take, if 
they are Graffed, or Budded, or Inarched 
t have 


variety of Roſes upon the ſame Free. 
The Eglantine, or Sweet -Briar, is as pro- 
per a Stock for a Roſe: to be grafted upon, 
25: 2 Quince; à Pear-Stock; or a Haw-thorn 
to graff a: Pear upon: only, as I ſay above; 
one will bring Fruit ſooner, and make a ſmall 
Tree, and the other will grow Vigorouſly, 
and be longer before it: comes to bearing. 
All Roſes without Spines, you may ob- 
fetyes grow. ſhorter or nearer the Ground 

than thoſe: which are full of Spines; but yet 
they ſo well agree with one another, hee 
each may be grafted on one another, or 
rly the ſhort upon the Da- 
| Aggan, the DwWarfs may be cut down e- 
very Tear. after bearing, and the neut Lear 
Every Roſe· Tree, of the more thorney 
Sorts; whenever they produce a full · blown 
Flower, cut the Flower as ſoon as you ſee. 
it open, down to the ſecond or third Bud 


of the Branch, and it will preſently produce 


freſh Shoots, with new Buds of Flowers upon 
them: this was the way the Famous Mr. 
Millet, of North: End, practiſed, to Hon 
NIN | oles 
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Roſes all the Windes and 1 have found to 


be right. - 
1 Double Vellou-Roſe is hald to blow; 
and ſome.curious.Gearlamen haves enge 


it, Withqut Succels, nailing it; agai 
Wall, bur in Be Ee A it 141 00 
very well, if you cut it down Wirhin a Foot 
of the Ground every Summer after its blow- 
ing Seaſqn, or make. an artificial hs Ro | 
put over it ao. wet Weather; fur this Ro 
wil never open well, if wet comes upon it 
8 is in bud; it loves a fill Sun, and 
an open Air, as there is an Inſtance of one 
of theſe Roſes at Trnickenbam, in a Garden, 
near Mr. Heat her S, gn. excellent Floriſt, 
and palite. Gentleman, | famous for Garden- 
-I think it is in * ene 
noviands Glen. it 1 : 92133819 you: mon? 
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made a great Number of Obſervations, with 


What we 


ont ions contcer ern- 


aner) Ol 
ing the Management and e 
of Fruit-Trees. 8 or i 


\ Pom 
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br ER thirty cY eaits: practice, in” os 
[ ſeveral: Branches of Gardening, T have; | 


regard vo the Cultute and Management of 
EFruit- Trees, as welt as:of Flowers, Bxotic- 
Plants, Improvement of Lands, Tad hat- 
ever elſe fell in the way of my Buſiheſs, as 
a Gardener: and as I amideſired· co put to- 
ge ether ſuch Memorandumsas I have coll ected 
rom my Practice; I ſhall chere give view. 
of ſuch Particulars as are neceſſary for every 
Lover of Fruit to underſtand. 
We train up Fruit- Trees in four different 


Manners, ig. Standards, Half. Standards, 


Dwarfs, 5:5 then again for Walls: I ſhall 
at the ſam ice let my Reader know, that 
Standards in a Nurſery, are 
ſuch as habe high Stemis, and have Heads 
graffed or buddꝭd upon them; ſo that the 
may be either plante in the open Ground, 
or placed againſt Walls, to fill the Tops of 
the 3 where the ſmaller Trees 2 
reac 
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n ED. 
Ine tfalt Standards aré budded or graffed 
f upon lower Stocks, perhaps the Stem not 

ative two-or three Foot high; and then ge- 
nerally are ſet in Beds by way of Ornatuent, 
Which ſome prefer before Dwarfs. Now 
and then indeed they are placed againſt 

Walls, to "fila Vacancy where a Tree has 
I fa ibd in fem of its Parts; for a Wall ſhould 
I pever be empty, if one can preſet vs it full: 
S; | which one Way or other by Standards, or 
al Half. Standards, may be always cover'd, and 
being well planted, will bear Fruit the ſame 
* Year, or tlie ſecond Year never fails. Gen- 
= themen have often complain'd for want of 
this Knowledge; and as every Nurſery-man 


has'not fallen into rhe way of providing fuch 
Trees, I would adviſe thoſe. that bave been 
deficient in this Thought, to provide for futh 
Things as their Art leads them; for Trees 
well managed may be removed in their ſe- 
at cond and third Year after Graffing with 
5, great eaſe, and will bear the ame War, as 
Il Experience confirms in Plumbs, Peaches, 
at Nectarines, Apricots, and other ſuch like 
re Fruits. There was indeed a Way we had 
ls | formerly' of cutting down every Tree we 

planted within a little of the Bud ; but then 
we waited till the third Year before we had 
any Fruit from it: bur now we plant the 
ot Standard and Half-Standards with their 
Heads on, when they are ina bearing State, 
and the ſame Year they bring us good Fruit. 


he Part I. Mi There 


K 


There is only this to be conſider'd at the 


Time of Planting, that as the Roots of the 


Trees are broken at the Removal, we ought 
to have a Regard to what is loſt in the Roots 
a little before the Trees ſhoot in their 
Branches, and prune off a, proportionable 
Quantity of them, to equal, as near as 
can be, what has been taken from the Roots 
Dwarfs are expreſs'd in the Nurſery, to 
be ſuch as are ſhort and fit to begin and 
end their Growth in a little Space: but to 
, explain, 05 Character a little more, they 


are ſuch Plants as are budded or graffed 


near the Ground, to be ſet againſt Walls, to 


fill the Bottoms of the Walls with Fruits, 
and by gentle degrees, fill the Walls, if the 

are not of an extraordinary height; and alſo 
to plant in Beds, that they may be kept in 
nat row Compaſs and ſhort Bounds. : 


I the Dwarf of the firſt Year's Growth 
is planted e it muſt be always 
pans with the. whole Bud-ſhoor without 

utting, and when it begins to. {well its 
Buds, cut it down to ſuch a convenient order, 
that every Bud may make a Shoot which may 
the moſt naturally grace the Wall, to be laid 
horizontally, ſo that the lower Shoot be 
nailed parallel with the Bed it grows in; 
then will your Tree from the very Bottom 
bring Fruit: which, part of the Wall is often 
loſt, by leading the Shoots of Fruit- Trees 


upright. 
Dwarfs 
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Dwarfs planted in Borders, have been 
heretofore much in faſhion, to be train'd in 
the Manner of Ba ſons or Bowls; and led to 
that figure by Hoops; but as their Shape 
was conſtantly to be kept regular, ſo there 
were but few Gardeners could keep them in 
a beautiful Order, and make them bring a 
good Quantity of Fruit at the ſame time: 
for if their Shape was nicely kept, great part 
of the bearing Branches muſt neceſſarily be 
cut off; and for that Reaſon, there are few 
Dwarf-Trees found now in any Garden, 


except they are ſuch as are graffed upon 


Paradiſe-Stocks for Apples, and upon Quince- 
Stocks for Pears, which may be always kept 
in a very narrow Compaſs. But for thoſe 
upon Free-Stocks, they run or ſpread to too 
great a Size; and, beſides, the overſhading 
the Beds where they grow, they ſpread over 
the Walks, fo that the Walks are reduced 
every Year by them: for which Rea ſon moſt 
of the old Dwarf-Trees have been reduced 
and laid into Eſpaliers, and by that means 
make an handſome Show, bear plenty of 
good Fruit, give Air and Sun to the 'Beds 
where they grow, and are very graceful to 
the Walks; firſt, in their Bloom, and then 
in their-Fruit. „. 5 
When we have old Dwarfs to manage 
thus, the great Quantity of Wood which we 
muſt neceſſarily take away, will give the 
Trees an extraordinary Luxuriance 1a their 
| LM 21 Shoot, 
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Shoct, and ſubject them to run into Wood- 
Branches of great Strength; if we do not 
obſerye to take into the Eſpalier as many of 
the Shoots of the, laſt Vear as one can get. 
But in this Work one ſhall find ſometimes 
more, ſometimes leſs of them; and the more 
we can lay in conveniently, the leſs ſhould. 
we prune the Roots,: and io on, the other 
hand, where we can bring in but few young 
Shoors to our Eſpaliers, we ought. to take 
away a proporyjanable NORGE 1 the large 

Roots. 

But, again, 510 this Work, we eight to 
lay down ſome. $hoots on each ſide the Root, 
to run as near the Earth as poſſible, that 
the Eſpalier may be-tull from the Bottom 
and to do this, it will be ſometimes necel- . 
ſary to give ſome of the large Branches an 
Half. Cut to bend them 3 and bring 
them to the Line of the Eſpalier. What 1 
mean by the Half-Cut, is ſuch as is done 
in the Plaſhing or Splicing of Hedges. When 
We lay the more ſtubborn $Shoars into the 
Ground, we cut them half through, and then 
by force bend down the Branch, letting the 
Wood rive or ſplit, till tis come to dhe Difpg- 
ſition we deſign it. ei 

When theſe have ſhot a ume en 
if they are Pears or Apples, to ſave ſuch 
young Shoots as will bend eaſily, and can be 
laid down horizontally, to ſpread the Tree 
as much as can be, .retigr than make it rife 

to 
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to the Top of the Eſpalier; and then ob- 
| ſerve from Year to Lear, that every other 
Shoot be ſhortned, ſo that it may give new 
Shoots to fill the Space that the other different 


Shoots will leave when they grow too big 
for bearing, and ought to be taken a Way; 
ſo you will always have a Succeſſion of 


Fruit, for tis the young Wood that always 


bears. 416. 


But ſuppoſe your T Tees tra ind in this Way 


are too ſtrong in their Growth, that moſt or 
all their Wood is over-luxuriant to bear the 


next Lear; then from the Middle of the 


Tree let a ſtrong Shoot grow up, to carry 


off the moſt watry Juices, and the young 
Wood, in the lower Part will bear, while 


the other may be train'd to make an Head 
above the Eſpalier, and will alſo bear plen - 
tifully, while the bottom Part will alſo pro- 
duce abundance of Fruit. od K 

Another way, to {top the too vigorous 
Juice or Growth of a Plant; is to cut off ſome 


£ 


oll the great Roots about the Beginning of 


May, and make the Inciſion fo wide, that 
the Roots may not join together again: for 
if We only cut them and leave them toge- 
ther; they will join, and then by our Cor- 
rection We ſhall have little Benefit: for when 
the Juices are flowing, we find how ready 
Plants of different Sorts are to unite, as in 
the Caſe of Graffing. 


3 There 
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There is another way to correct the great 
Luxuriance of a Plant and bring it to bear- 


ing, which is to put Wyers, and twiſt them 


hard about the main Stem and large Stems 


of the Plant. This will do, in ſome mea- 


ſure, to reſtrain the too vigorous Courſe of 


the Sap; and by that means, help to bring 
the Trees to bearing ſooner than other ways 
they would do. This Reſtraint one ought to 
lay upon Trees diſpos'd in Eſpaliers when 
they ſhoot in too vigorous a manner, for 
vigorous Shootings in all Trees make them 
bad Bearers, and the Sap muſt be reftrain'd 
in ſuch Caſes, to make Trees bear well. 
Another way has been try'd to cheque 
the Over-Luxuriance of "Trees, and bring 
them to bear Fruit by wounding them, and 
cutting Notches in their great Stems; which 
may be done, and the Tree will for ſomę 
Years bear very well: but then when the 


Tree has remain'd in a bearing State for 


about a Dozen Years, it will decay ſo much, 
that the Fruit will grow ſmall, and the Tree 
by degrees will periſh "©" 
Some have made Wild:skrews, as they call 
them, about the great or main Stems of 
Plants, whether they were Dwarfs, Wall. 
Trees, or Standards, Sc. which have 
brought little immediate Good, as I could 
find. The way of making this Wild-skrew, 
for it may do ſome good in Time, if any 
one has a fancy to try, is to mark the _— 
| 0 
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. 
of a Tree round and round in a Skrew⸗- 
| like Manner, five or ſix Circles, and cut 
1 the Bark in thoſe marks, to the Wood about 
the tenth Part of an Inch wide. Trees 
that have been ſo ſerv'd, loſe a great ma- 
ny of their Veſſels of Nouriſhment, or ſuch 
as regard their Growth, but the Fruit- 
Veſſels are not touch'd by that Means, and 
it is likely, as Obſervation informs me, that 
by this cutting, what would not have born 
Fruit in three Years without it, will bring 
Fruit the ſecond Lear; or if very ſtrong 
Shoots were upon the Tree, the third Year 
may produce Fruit. There is a nearer Way 
than this of making Trees bear Fruit, and 
that is by budding or graffing them with 
the Buds or Scions of good bearing Trees, 
which having a good digeſted Sap in them, 
will communicate it to the ſeveral Parts of 
the Tree, and make it Fruitful like the Caſe 
of the Jeſſamine, which Dr. Laurence men- 
tions of budding or graffing the ſtriped Jeſ- 
ſamiae upon a plain one, the yellow Colour 
in the. Variegations of the ſtriped Sort will 
be in a Lear or leſs communicated all over 
the Plant, ſo as to appear in the Leaves e- 
very where about the Plant, it is budded 
| upon, even tho' the Bud does not take. So 
have I found Pears againſt Walls, and in 
Eſpaliers, to be brought to bearing by this 
Method, z. e. by gra ffing the good Bearers 
REY upon 


upon the fluſh: grow 
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But I muſt yet obſerve, that Eſpatiers are 


the moſt proſitable and molt delightful Fence 
in a Garden; for they give Air im the Win- 


ter to the Flowers growing in the Borders 
where they ſtand, and ſhade them in the 
Summer ftom the tod great Heats. The 
beauty of making a delightful Hedge, with 

the pleaſurt ariſing from their Flowers and 
Fruit, make them far preferable to Ever- 
greens: and I ſuppoſe this is the Reaſon 
why Evergreens are now ſo ſeldom planted, 
in compariſon to what they uſed to he. 
An Acquaintance of mine tells me, that 
when his Dwarfs bear indifferently, or not 
at all, he digs round the Roots towards 
the outſides of their Fibres, and by force 
takes the moſt fibrous Parts of ſome of the 
great Roots out of the Ground; and after 
they have lain a Month expos'd to the Air 
in Zazpary, he puts them into the Ground 


again, and the Trees will come to bear: 


but he judges that the Trees are /injured 


by it, for in often digging about their Roots, | 


he finds ſome Roots are rotted, which he 
ſuppoſes are thoſe he raiſed from the Ground; 


but they bring Fruit by this Means. 
Where a Tree of this Sort will not bear 


Ftuit, you may be ſure its Infertility is ow- 


ing either to its too (great Vigour, or the 
| | Want 
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want of knowledge in the Madhyrmens of 
it, 


Ina Standatd indeed, che more it grows; 
the better; but in a'confined Tree or Dwarf 
we muſt give it a proper Government to 
make it bear Fruit and appear Handſome. 
When I ſpeak of Dwarfs here, I mean only 
the old Dwarf Pear-Trees, or thoſe of fuch 
ſore which are laid in Eſpaliers or againſt 
Walls, Which, whether they be one or 
the other, moſt! be managed in the ſame 
Manner; for in France, from whence many 
fine Pears and other Fruits are brought t- 
us, they uſe no Walls, but have generally 
their beſt Fruits treated in Eſpalier. For they 
domt want Walls to ripen their Fruits, they 
have Sun enotigh; and in ſhort, the _— 
ment of an Eſpalier-Tree with them, is t 
fame as a Wall Tree ought to be with us, 
that is, to difpoſe the Branches in the ſame 
Manner upon a Wall, as one would do.upon 
an Eſpalier: 1 mean, to lay in the proper 
Branches for Fruit-bearing this Year,” and 
to provide for the following Year, a conve- 
nient Quantity of other | Shoots, that will 
then bring Fruit ; for elſe you will have r 
one Year, and none the next. 

And if we lay in only ſuch Branches: to 
the Eſpalier or Wall, as will-bear Fruit the 
ſame Year, the Tree will be fo - crouded 
with Fruit, if it has a favourable Seaſon to 
bloſſom in, that all the Fruit will be ſmall 
Part I. | [NJ] | and 
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and of little Value, unleſs one was to pull 
half of it from the Tree, in its half-grown; 
State, -and that would weaken the Tree; | 
ſo that tis neceſſary as well for the Health. 
of the Tree, as for our Pleaſure and Profit, | 
to keep Wood or Shoots of two Seaſons or 
| three Seaſons upon the ſame Tree, to have 
| good Fruit every Year, and preſerve the | 
Tree in good Health. But I ſhall ſpeak more - 
| particularly of the Management of each i 
| reſpective ſort, of Fruit-Tree by and by; ˖ 
f 
c 
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in the mean while, I ſhall treat of the belt 
Method of planting Eſpaliers. 
| Of planting Eſpaliers of Fruit-Trees. 
e eee 
plant great Part of our Gardens with I 
Eſpalier or Hedges of Fruit; I find *tis ne- 


ceſſary to take notice of a Fault or two, 
which is often committed in the making (| .. 
ſuch Plantations, 942. the planting the Trees . 
too Cloſe to one another, I have ſeen ſome e 
that were planted at four feet diſtance, and | _ 


by being ſo near to one another, the Trees 
have been fo clutter'd in their Shoots, that 1g 
they could neither bring any Fruit, ora | 
Proſpect of bearing Wood to be laid into A 
the Eſpalier Within the Compaſs delign'd F ., 
for it; but the Trees were mounting, and 
would in two Years more have raiſed them- 8 
ſelves to twice the height of the Eſpalier. Þ c 
The | 
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The Trees I mention here, are Apples and 
Pears. To remedy this Evil, there is no 
other way than to take up two out of every 
three Trees quite through the Line, that is, 
lea ve the firſt Tree of the Row ſtanding, 
and take up the ſecond and third; leave the 
fourth, and take up the fifth and ſixth; ſo 
leave the ſeventh, and ſo on: So will your 
Trees ſtand at twelve Foot diſtance, which 
is the leaſt that Apples or Pears ought to 
be aſunder, if we lay them in Eſpaliers; 


for then they have ſix Foot each to ſpread 


on each ſide their Root: but if we plant 


Apples or Pears in Standards, they ought to 
be ſet five and twenty or thirty Foot a- 


ſunder. | 

Every ſort of Tree to be planted in Eſpa- 
lier ought to be ſet at a proportional Diſ- 
tance, according as it would come to be a 
larger or ſmaller Tree in its ſtandard State; 
the ſhorteſt Shooters may be planted nearer 
together, and in Proportion, the longer Shoot- 
ers ſhould be ſer at greater Diſtances from 
one another. 

Of the Pears, ſuch as the Ouiſe- Madam 
ſhoots to a great length, and requires room, 
while all the other Pears require leſs, The 
Abricots are all, except the Maſculine and 
the Bruxelles, great Shooters, and want a 
great deal of room. | 

The Peaches are moſt of them about the 
ſame degree of ſtrength in Shooting as the 

[N2] Maſ- 
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Maſculine Abricot, except the Newington 
and the Katharine Peach, which bring long 
Shoots; and ſo the red Orleans Plumb, 
and the white Orleans Plumb, which ſome 
call the Green-Gage, are the briskeſt Shoot. 
erb of all the Plumbs, ſpreading, in one Year, 
as much as many other ſorts would do in 
two Years. Cherries will likewiſe do well 
In Eſpaliers, and when we conſider them, 
we muſt have regard that the ſmall May- 
Cherry, or Hatife, is the leatt Shooter of them 
all; and thoſe of the Heart-kind are as great 
Shooters as any of them: theſe likewiſe may 
be put on Eſpaliers or againſt Walls. 


Rader for planting of Fſpaliers to be 
Ornamental, and to afford Variety of 
Fruits. | : 94 


XL Eſpaliers of Fruit-Trees, we ought 
N to allow ix Foot in heighth; forif they 
are lower, there will not be room for the 
large Shooting-Fruits to ſpread their Branch- 
es for bearing; and if they are higher, they 
will in the Summer give too great a Shade 
to the ſeveral quarters or parcels of Grownd 
they encompaſs; and if they are too High, 
the Plants near them will be drawa and 
grow weak. | 
J ſuppoſe two Lines of Trees to be plant- 
ed for Eſpalier one hundred Yards in length 
each, and to be oppolite ro one another; I 
would 
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would therefore, in ſuch a Work, contrive for 
the Sake of the Beauty of that Plantation, 
as well as for the profitable Pleaſure of it, to 
ſer my Trees in the following manner; vis. 


At the Corner, a Standard-Peach, and 


then a Dwarf. Tree of another Sort, that 


brings a white Bloſſom ſuch as a Plumb or 
Pear; but I here ſuppoſe a Pear for the fake 


of the Diſtance, which ſhould be planted 
ſix Foot from the -Standard-Peach, and at 


twelve Foot diſtance another Pear; ſo that 
the ſpreading Branches of each of the Pears, 
will be on either {ide the Root, ſix Foot. 
Then again, at fix Foot diſtance from the 
ſecond Pear, plant a Standard-Peach, ſo 
that the Stems of every Standard may ſur- 
mount the Eſpalier Hedge a little; and then, 
ſix Foot beyond the Standard, plant another 


Pear, and twelve Foot beyond that another 


Pear, and then ſix Foot beyond that a Stand- 
ard-Peach. So on each Side the Walk, we 
ſhould have the beautiful Appearance of 


Standards in Bloom in March, and part of 


April, of the Peach-Bloom ; which would 
make a beautiful Appearance, while the 
Pears were preparing their white Bloſſoms, 
or would accompany them in April. And 
there is hardly any Flowering-Shrub ſo gay 


its Bloſſom, as the Fruit-Trees I mention, 


beſides the Benefit of the Fruit ——— 7] 


could have mention'd the Almond, becauſe 
it comes early, even in February; but as 
it 


i 
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ow too quick to keep meaſure 


it is apt to g 


with our Eſpaliers, and does not bring a 


Fruit agreeable to them, I ſhall leave that 
Tree for ſome other Place: tho' either the 
Peach or the Almond. Standards, might be 
train'd up in a Pyramid, as I would wiſh 
them to be. Wei n 
Again, we may have another way of 
planting Eſpaliers; that is, to place an Ap- 
ple next the Corner for the Eſpalier Way, 
and twelve Foot from that, plant your firſt 
Pear-Tree; for the Pear-Tree Shoots, if they 
are lead to bear Fruit, will ſpread towards 
the Apple ſix Foot; and the Apple, which 
ſhoots as much, being planted in the Cor- 
ner, will as eaſily meet the Pear-Tree, and 
the Branches of the Apple-Tree on the 
other Side, will be turn'd another way; 
that is, to the other Walk: and then plant 
your Pears at the ſame Diſtance as before di- 
rected, %. Two Pear-Trees, and then an 
Apple-Tree. But the ſecond Apple-Tree 
now muſt be twelve Foot from the ſecond 
Pear-Tree; and then two Pear-Trees more, 
and then an Apple-Tree at the like Diſtance, 
and ſo on. J | 
The Reaſon of this, is to ſhew Pannels 
of different-colour'd Flowers in your Ef- 
paliers; for the Apple-Tree has a reddiſh- 
colour'd Bloſſom, and the Pear white, fo 
that when theſe are in Perfect ion, the Apple- 
Pannels will make a regular and beautiful red 
N Colour 
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Colour againft the fine White of the Pear- 


Bloſſoms ; which Contraſt will yield a very 


delightful Proſpect, eſpecially when the Ap- 

_ ples are juſtly placed and well managed. 
But as I have placed the Apples and Pears 
together, ſo let me now make a View through 
a Walk between two Eſpalier Hedges, of 
Plumbs and Peaches, becauſe they both 

bloſſom early and at the ſame time: and 


in this Caſe we may uſe our Pleaſure, whe- 
ther one would have a Standard-Peach to - 


begin with or a Standard-Plumb; for if you 
chuſe the Peach for the Standard, then you 
mult have two Plumbs before you come to 
the next Standard: Peach, and ſo on. But the 
Diſtance. theſe Trees require, is very dif- 
ferent from that of the Pears and Apples; 
for where they muſt have twelve Foot, the 
Plumbs need not have more than eight or 
nine, becauſe they are not ſuch luxuriant 
Shooters. I think there can be no greater 
Beauty in a Garden, than to ſee the Spring 
uſher'd in, in ſo pompous and delightful a 
Manner, f r theſe bloſſom as ſoon as any 
Flowering-Shrubs, except the Mezerion; and 
the, Diverſity of Colours is very engaging 
between, thoſe of the Peach and the Plumb, 
for you have the pure Bloom Colour, the 
White and the tender Green of the Leaves 
diverſly,mix'd. _. 
But ſuppoſe we were to plant the Peach 
and 'the Plumb in Pannels, as 'I have meg 
| M tion' 
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ciowd 1 before of the Pears and App les, or | 
Pears and Peaches; it would ſtill 2 ford an 
extraordinary Proſpect, When we have 
Standards, as I have hinted above, planted 
at certain Diſtances': the Stems of them are 
ſo many A e to ſupport the Eſpalier. 
And thus far have 1 given General Rules for 
planting of e and r how come ro o Far- 
ticulars. . 
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| * nicht conſider, en we bien Peats 
| in Eſpaliers, that thoſe ſorts of Pears 
which! require the leaſt aſfiſtance of Heat 
to ripen them, are the molt propet; but 7 
Winter Bon. Chretien requires a Wall, 
do all thoſe Sorts Which come to aur | 
in January, February, and March, as th 
Bezy de Chaumantel and ſuch like: and for 
ſuct ſorts of laſting Pears, they ought to have 
the beſt Expoſure, that they may have all the 
advantages of the Sun and Heat that ma 
be, for elſe they will want that fine Reliſh 
and Flavour which we find in the Pears of 
that ſort, which are brought over every Year 
from the Gardens about Orleans in France: 
and without they are fully ripen'd, they are 
little better taſted then a Turnip. But I 
ſhall explain the way of mend ing t eie Late- 
Pears more at large, when I ſpeak of plant= lie 
ing them againſt Walls. In the mean * f 
when 
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when we plant theſe ſorts of Peats in Eſpa- 
liers, Which are the moſt proper for ſuck 
Direction; that is, the ſeveral kinds which 
ripen or are eatable before Chriſtmas, 
remember to ſet them at twelve Foot di. 
ſtance; and bend down every Branch towards 
the Ground that will well come into the 
Line of the Eſpalier, and cut away the reſt, 


not ſuffering any Shoot ro ſtand upright, 


for that will run away with all the Sap: 


but if any is ſo diſpoſed,” after you have laid 
down one or two to ſpread on each fide, 
either cut it cloſe, or elſe bend it with the 
reſt towards the weakeſt Side of the Tree; 
and do this as ſoon as each Tree is planted, 
taking care to ſpread the Branches in an ex- 
act Line to preferve the Regularity of the 
Hedge or Eſpalier. I adviſe this, becaufe if 
we were not to bend down the Branches as 
ſoon as the Trees were planted, but defer it 
till a Fortnight or a Month after, we ſhould; 
in that Work, break the young fhooting 


Roots, and ſpoil our Tree; ſo 'tis the bet 


way to do it ar firſt: And Experience ſhews 
us, that a Tree planted in a favourable Sea- 
ſon, will begin to make new Roots in three 
or four Days, ; ee 
We may tye down the Shoots of our 
young planted Trees to ſhort Stakes the firſt 
Year, and in the ſecond Year ſet up our Eſpa- 


lier, which may be made of Arbour-Poles, 


ſuch as Aſh*Shoots, or Poles of fourteen or 
Part I. [0] fifteen 
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fifreen Feet in length; and chiefly I recom. 
mend, that you are not too ſparing of them, 
for if you place them too thin, you will want 
neceſſary hold for many Shoots, of your 
Trees, and then, rather than a proper bear- 
ing Shoot ſhould ſtand a little out of Order, 
it is generally cut off, and ſuch Shoots which 
are the ſhorteſt, are thoſe which are the beſt 


diſpoſed for Fruit- bearing; fo that by loſing 


any of them, we are ſure to loſe a propor- 
tionable Quantity of Fruit. 

If a Tree is in Heart and V igour, preſerve 
the ſmaller Shoots, and keep your Eſpalier as 
free from large Shoots. as poſſible, unleſs 
in the firſt training up your Eſpalier you 


lay ſome of the large Shoots horizontally, to 


ſpread your Tree, and from them will come 

bearing Shoots. _ A eat 
But if your Plants only put forth ſmall 
and weak Shoots, then there is ſome Fault 
at the Root, which ought to be corrected by 
laying the Blood of Cattle, or the Inwards 
o 


them about the Roots, and ſome freſh 


Earth; this Method is incomparable for 


ſtrengthning and recovering decay'd Trees, 
and that Work ſhould be done about the 
End of October, or the Begining of No- 
vember. 


Another way we may take to help a de: 


caying Tree, if it is a Sort of Fruit that is 
ſcarce : When we find it produce only 
weak Shoots, plant on each ſide of it, with- 

| in 


a 
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in three Foot of its Stem, a ſtrong Stock or 
Wilding; to inarch ſome of the Branches up- 
May, chuſe out two of the beſt 


on; and in 


Branches of the fick Tree, and inarch them 


on the Stocks, and fo let them remain grow. 
ing for a full Lear, by which means the 
ſtrong and vigoro:s Juices of the young 
Stocks, will paſs through the fickly Plant 
and reſtore it. Some of theſe Trials were 
made fourteen Years ago, by a Gentleman 
in his Gardens near thy Wing with ſo 
good Succeſs, that rhe great Tree was ſaw?d 
from the Roor, and being wedged up, yet 
remain'd Bearing and Shooting freely by the 
ſtrength of Nouriſhment it receiv*d from the 
two Stocks, it had been inarch'd into the 
Year before, having loſt all correſpondence 
with its own Root, which made the ſame 
Gentleman afrerwards'inarch a young bear- 
ing Tree in a Pot between two free Pear- 
Stocks; and when it had taken, expos'd even 
the Root of it to the Air, Which has been 
fince practis'd by many as a Curioſity to 
ſhew the Circulation of the Sap; but the 
main Deſign was to ſhew, that by tranſ- 
fuſion of Sap from an healthful Tree into 
a ſickly Tree, the ſickly one would gain 
Stength and recover: and there is no more 
difficulty in underſtanding this, than in all 
ſorts of Graffing, the Sap communicates it- 

ſelf from the Stock ro the Scion. | | 
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As for the pruning of Eſpalier Pear- Trees, 


you ſhould always obſerve, that you have 


no Wood in your Eſpalier above three Years 


old, except the main Branch or Stem, or ſuch 
as muſt neceſſarily be the Leaders to produce 
ſuch Shoots as I ſpeak of, and then you may 
expect Fruit every Veaf. 


Again, When you lay in any of the large 


Shoots, leave them their Length, and they 


will produce bearing Wood; and when you 
cut off any of your large Shoots, cut themclean 
home to the Stem from whence they grow. 

Another thing to be taken notice of, 


while, I am ſpeaking of Pears is, That a 


Pear ought not to be gather'd till it will 


eaſily leave the Tree, or part from it with- 


out tearing. 


I am inform'd there are not leſs han 
three hundred Sorts of Pears in ſome Cata- 


logues; but it is well if we have forty good 


Sorts, worth the Pains required in their Cul- 
ture. And as it is common for many Gen- 
tlemen to have Seats left to them, wherein 


there have been large Collections of Fruits 


made, it is almoſt as common to meet with 
ſome in ſuch Collections as are not pleaſant 
to them: ſo the way to remedy that, if an 
Eſpalier be in good Order, is to bud ſuch 
Sorts as they like, upon thoſe which are not 
agreeable to them, and to put at leaſt ſix 
Buds upon a Tree; and without diſturbing 
the Fa ſhion or Order of the Eſpalier, in two 


24 
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Years you may have your whole Tree full 
of the Fruit you deſire: for as the Buds or 
Inoculat ions grow, you may cut away the 
Wood of the Sort you diſlike, and keep your 
Eſpalier full, till you bring it to hear only 
ſuch Fruit as you the moſt deſire. 
We muſt note, that a Loamy Soil is beſt 
for a Pear, but it will thrive in the ſtrong- 
eſt blue Clay, where it will ſhoot very 


Strong and Luxurious Branches without 


bearing for ſome time; but that may be 
cor rected by managing the Roots, as above 


+ 


directed. 2 


— 


Obſervations concerning the Management 
e Wall Pear-Trees. 


— 


N HEN I ſpeak. of Trees to be planted 


againſt Walls, they ought to be ma- 
naged in the ſame manner as I have men- 
t ion'd for Eſpaliers; that is, lay their young 
Shoots horizontally, beginning with the 
loweſt you can get, let them be ſtrong 'or 
weak: for one ſhould not let the firſt Branch- 
es or Shoots lie more than fix Inches above 


the Ground for common Pears, and for the 


longeſt Sort of Pear, which is Dr. Udal's 
great Pear, calPd by ſome the Union-Pear, 
whoſe Fruit is about that Length, one may 
allow eight Inches, and as our Trees grow 
more and more, let the Horizontal Branches, 
if we have room to ſpread them, be at ** 
* | jets Ix 
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ſix Inches aſunder ; for out of them we ſhall 
for many Years have bearing Wood ſhoot 
out at every Knot, if the Shoots are not 
topꝰt. But ſee farther my Advice given c con- 
cerning Eſpaliers. 

When we plant a Pear 1gainſt a Wall, 
jet the main Stem be ſet fix Inches from the 
Wall, to give the better /Nouriſhment to the 
Root ; and when we plant it, obſerve that 
the Tree be inclining to the Wall, that when 
we come to lay in the Branches, we need 
not ſtrain or break the Root, by bringing 
the Branches to the Wall. 

A Pear for a Wall may be managed much 
better, if it be upon a Quince- Stock than 
upon a Free- Stock, becauſe upon a Quince, a 
Pear will be leſs Luxurious, and take much 
leſs room in its Shoots ; but then a Pear upon 
a Quince will not laſt ſo long, as one upon 
2 Free- Stock. 

Me muſt remember in planting of pears 

againſt Walls, that they require at leaſt fix 
Foot on a fide to ſpread their Branches; ſo 
that the whole Tree when 'tis perfect, will 
ſpread twelve Foot. 

If then a Peach ſhould be planted next to 
a Pear, we ought ro allow firit ſix Foot from 
the Root or Stem of the Pear, for the Pear 
to grow in, and then we ſhould meaſure off 
about four Foot for the Peach, which in all 
will make ten Foot between the Trees, that 
is, ſix Foot for one ſide of the Pear to ſpread 
| 1 On 
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on one (ide, and four Foot for the Peach; 
for a Peach ſeldom ſpreads above eight Foot 
in all, and a Pear, which is the moſt Vigo- 
rous Plant for ſhooting, if one allows it 
twelve Foot, if it ſhould be one of the ſmal- 
leſt Shooters, tis enough; unleſs it happens 


/ 


to ſhoot like the Pear call'd the Ouiſſe- Ma- 


dam, and then it will take up more room ; 
but as that is a Summer Pear, it has no- 
thing to do with Walls: But I mention ir, 
becauſe ſome have been ſo Ignorant as to 
plant that very Pear, which wants no help 
with us, againſt a Wall. But ſome of che 
Winter-Fruits ſhoot almoſt as ſtrong as the 
Ouifſe-Madam, and therefore ſhould have 
more liberty than the others. 3 

One may ſee in a Nurſery, when we buy 
Trees, or if by order they are ſent into the 
Country, one may know by their Shoots, 
what room they will require it they are ſound 
Plants: On the large Shooters you will find 
Shoots of three or four Foot long of one 
Summer; and in the ſmaller Growers, you 
will perhaps find a Maſter-ſhoot of two 
Foot or two Foot and a half long, propor- 
tionably thick; that is, the Largeſt, about as 


thick as one's Thumb, and the Smalleſt a. 


bout an half leſs. And if they are prun'd to 
be laid into the Wall, as the Gardeners Term 
is, leave the vigorous Shoots two Foot at 
leaſt in length, and the ſmaller about a 
Foot long; but the ſmall Shoots ſhould not 


be 
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be pruned at all, nor, if there is room enough; 


would I prune the very long ones, if they 


can be laid Horizontally : but let them ſee 
their natural Deſign, as far as the Liberty 
ofthe Wall will allow ; and then, like Stan- 
dards, they will bear plenty of Fruit, for 
Standards that bear the beſt are never topt; 
and they have always Fruit without pruning, 
when our Wall-Trees want Fruit fre- 
quently, by indiſcreet or bad Pruning. When 
I mention this, I don't ſpeak of my Brother 
Gardeners, but of thoſe who put on the A- 
pron; and never had-an opportunity of doing 


any more in a Garden, than wheeling a Bar- 


row. in ſome Work that was deſigning or 


laying out. We have a great Number of 
thoſe who, in one Seaſon, will with their 


Knife or Sheers ruin all the Fruit-Trees they 
are put to; but at moſt, they will ſpread 
a Tree like a Fan, and think they have 
done Wonders. But 'tis not the regular Ei- 
gure of a Tree in the Winter, that will give 
us Fruit in the Summer: one ought indeed 
to make them appear pleaſant to the Eye, 
if one can, when the Lea ves are off; but 
in every Cut we take, we ought to judge 
what will be the Effect of our Pruning, 
when the Seaſon for Flowering will happen; 
for there our Skill will be expoſed, and the 
Proof will be, who has pruned well, and who 
has done otherwiſe. But I have ſaid enough 


about the pruning of Pears in Eſpaliers, or 


againſt 
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againft Walls, to give every one an Idea of 
keeping ſuch Trees in Compaſs, and making 
them bear Fruit; and I ſhall now proceed to 
the Culture of Apples on Eſpalier, and a- 
gainſt Walls, if you will have them; but I 
never found they were much mended by 
Walls, unleſs in one Inſtance, the Juniting- 
Apple ripen'd ſooner, by being planted againſt 
a South- Wall, by three Weeks, than it com- 
monly uſed to do in a Standard, in the open 
Ground. gr} i: TH 111405 


Remarks tending to the Improvement of 
Apples in Eſpaliers. 


a 8 9 4 #.3 | G * 
HE Apple, like the Pear, is more or 
less free in its Shoots, as it happens to 
be 8 upon a Free- Stock, or a Paradiſe; 
and, again, ſome Apples will ſhoot more 
Luxuriant than others, let them be upon 
what Stock ſoever they are graffed upon. 
The Holland g- Pippin will ſhoot more 
Wood in a Lear, by about a third, than the 
Golden Pippin; and ſo when we place them 
in Eſpaliers, we ought to have that conſide- 
ration, and provide a Diſtance accordingly, 
that either of the Trees may have due Liberty 
to ſpread themſelves. 55 
The Holland s-Pippin ſhoots as ſtrong as 
the Ouiſſe· Madame Pear, and requires as 
much room, while the Golden- Pippin does 
not require above eight Foot, to allow it 
Part I. CP] Space 
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Space enough; and ſo as we obſerve the 
Strength of Shoots in Apples, as I have ob. 
ferv'd above in Pears, we ought to place 
them accordingly, And if we make an Eſpa- 


lier of Apples, aſſort them, ſo that one may 
ſerve the Diſtances or Dimenſions of their 
Panels in Eſpalier, and plant a Standard-Pear 
at every regular Diſtance, to yield a white 
Bloſſom, when the Apples put forth their 
beautiful Red. - | 7 L 
Or the Apples and Pears might be planted 
in Panels alternately, as I have ſpoke before 
of the other Frultts⸗ 
If we plant Standards of any Sort in our 
Eſpalier, they ſhould be kept in a Pyramidal 
Figure above the Eſpalier, and not let them 
read by any means in a wild Manner; for 
as the Eſpalier is a Scene of Regulariry, 6 
the Ornaments we give it by the Standard- 
Tree, ought to be ſo: or we may cut the 
Heads of the Standard-Plants upright, over 
the Eſpaliers, in the Faſhion of a Fan, on the 
Side next the Walk; and if one will, let the 
Branches on the other Side, over the Quarter; 


à means of giving more Fruit. But When 
ever Trees ſpread in their Heads, xis certain 
they give a Shade and a Drip; ſo it ought to 
de conſidered, whether hat is loft by Under- 
Plants, from the Shade and che Drip, will 


produce. | 
produce. 3 


pro at their Liberty, which would certainly 


countervail or be worth the Fruit they may 


bu” of - 2" — op as A A 
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The time of Planting theſe, as well as 
Pears, 1s in the Spring, or in the Autumn, 
unleſs one would plant at Midſummer, in 
Mud, according to the Method lately ſet on 
Foot. Apples {ſhould be pruned like Pears, 


| Of Peaches in Eſpaliers, and againſt Walls; 


 Obſernations concerning their Manage- 


HAT I ſhall here relate concernin 
Peaches in Eſpaliers, is, with — 
to their Management, the ſame that they 
ought to have againſt Walls. | 
Peaches and Nectarines have the ſame way 


of Management, and ſo they may be treated 


of, all under one Head: neither of theſe love 
the Knife, for frequently, by cutting them 
too much, they run into Gum, and then 
periſh by the Canker. 1 
Plant them in the Spring, or in Autumn, 
but the Autumn is the beſt for them, becauſe 
they open their Bloſſoms early, that is, in 
March; however, they will grow with a 
lictle Care, even when their Bloſſoms are 
opening, and one may alſo graff them at that 
time. ö 
In the Directing theſe againſt an Eſpalier, 
lay their Shoot Horizontally, and when you 
give them the Spring pruning, whatever you 
cut off, cut it clean by the Stem, unleſs you 
haye a large Shoot which may be wanted to 


fill the Tree; and then top that ſo much, 
as till you come to the Triple- Buds, and 
they will give you Fruit- bearing Shoots for 
the Lear following, which Shoots at Mid- 
ſummer, will be perfect, and ſhould be ty'd 
then to the Eſpalier, as many of them as will 
lie eaſily to it, while the others that ſhoot 
forwards ſhould he quite cut out. So againſt 
Walls, dreſs your Peaches and NeQarines in 
the ſame Manner. 

When we plant Peaches in Eſpalier, we 
muſt : conſider that thoſe which ripen the 
earlieſt, are the beſt, and ſo the lateſt for the 
Walls. For Eſpaliers, the Anne - Peach, and 
every other ſort that ripens as late as the 
Netvington- Peaches, or in good Years, any 
of the Peaches that come before the Kat be- 
ius Peach, will do; but for Nectarines, we 
muſt have only the very forward Sorts in 
Eſpalier, for elſe they will not be high fla- 
vour'd, as they are againſt Walls; and even 
all the Summer-Sun, with the help of the 
Wall, is not powerful enough every Year 
to ripen the Fruit of ſome Sorts; therefore 
if we would plant the very lateſt Nectarines 
againſt Walls, let the Walls be ſuch as are 
called Fire-Walls, which are now much in 
Practice, and force ſuch Nectarines to bloſſom 
a Month before their time, /that their ripen- 
2 Sea ſon may be in the hotteſt Time of the 
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'Tis to be noted, thar 
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terence between 

1 the Management of the Plumb and 
the Peach; for as Peaches and NeCQtarines are 
graffed upon Plumbs, ſo *tis the Plumb that 
directs the Nouriſhment from the Earth to 
the Peach or Nectarine that is ingraffed up- 
on it, and then the ſame Soil is good for one 
or other; and ſo the Shoots likewiſe grow 
nearly in the ſame Manner as thoſe in Peach- 
es: but the Plumb does not want ſo much 
Sun to ripen the Fruit as the Peach, and 


therefore Plumbs will do very well in Eſpa- 


liers; but as is remark'd before, one muſt con- 
ſider the proper diſtance between Tree and 
Tree, the great Growers to have greater 
Space than thoſe of the ſmaller Shoot. * 
It is remarkable that the Plumbs in EC 
palier, are more caſſant or crackling in their 
Fleſh, than thoſe of the ſame Sort againſt 
Walls, and come a Fortnight later than the 
Wall-Plumbs ; but the Wall-Plumbs are 
higher-flayour'd than thoſe in Eſpalier or 
upon Standards. METRE: 

The Times of pruning of Plumbs, are the 
ſame with thoſe of pruning the Peach. 


Moſt 


Cw) 
- Moſt forts of Plumbs will dry extreamly 


well in a gentle Oven; to be gather'd in 
a dry Day, a little before they are ripe: the 
beſt way of drying them is to lay them up- 
on Wire-Sieves. * 


Particular Inftruttions for the M. anage- 
mont of the Abricot in Eſpalier, or a- 
gainft Walls. DES} 


"THERE is hardly a greater Shooter, 
or quicker: Grower, than our large 
kind of Abricots, I mean the Roman, the 
Turkey, and the Orange; but the Maſcu- 


line is a ſmall Shooter, and the Bruxelles 


Abricot, if it is upon a right Stock, is mo- 
derate enough in its way of Shooting: how- 
ever, let it be as it will, the Bruxelles kind, 
may be kept within tolerable Compaſs. 
The maſculine Abricot, and the Bruxelles 
to be planted in Eſpaliers being confider'd as 
the ſmaller Shooters, may be planted within 
eight Foot of one another; but the other 
Sorts will require twelve or fourteen Foot 
diſtance, eſpecially when they are planted 
againſt Walls; for the like Kinds of Abri- 
cots want Walls to ripen their Fruits in 
full Per ſection, in ſome of the Northern Parts 
of Great Britain. | 
But *cis neceſſary to have Abricots as well 
againſt Walls as in Eſpaliers, even in the 
warmeſt Part of our Climate, to have the 
| I Fruit 
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Fruit at different Sea ſons, of the ſame Sorts; 


and moreover, to hays the ſame Fruit mur 
different Taſtes. V. TE 1 rl 4 1 


— 


But there is yet a 1 Regard we aps 60 


have to the Abricot, more than is commonly 
obſervd; and that is, That as it generally 
(I mean the late Sorts) likes the Shelter of 
a Wall, ſo: as I have objerv'd, before, it re- 
quires: Room; and even will ſpread the fide 
of a Barn bfty Foot, as may be ſeen in Ox- 
fordſbire, at the Right Honourable: the Earl 
of Macclesfield's; and about as much I have 
obſerv'd it in ſome other Places. The Sail 
there is Chalky, which is enough to denote, 
that ſuch a Soil is good for an Abricot, tho, 
as I mention'd before, that where Plumbs 
would grow well, the 'Peaches would do ſa 
too, by being engraffed upon them. So the 
Abricot, which is likewiſe graffed on a 
Plumb, may teach us, that the ſame Soil 
which is agreeable to one, will be agreable 
to the others: but the Abricot does not 
love the Knife no more than the Peach; and 
lay the Branches NR 
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, tobe planted at eight or nine Foot diſtance; 
The Time of Planting them, is the ſame 
with the. Fruits above mention'd ; we have 
great Variety of Sorts: but I would not ad- 
viſe them all to be planted againſt Walls 
or Eſpaliers; for the Flemiſh or the Kent iſb 
Cherries,' are always Sour upon Walls; 
and the White-Heart does much the ' beſt 
in a Standard. But as for the Dukes and o- 
ther kinds of Hearts, they will do well up- 
on Eſpaliers or Walls; and we have more 
over the little May Cherry, which, by way 
of Curioſity, one may plant againſt a for- 
ward Wall, to bring its Fruit early; but 
in Eſpalier, it will make but a trifling Ap- 
pearance. Ne Was 
The Standard Cherries ſo call'd in the 
Nurſeries, are of the kinds I have mention'd, 
good to ſet between Peach -Trees, or Abri- 
cots or others, becauſe the Heads of the Cher- 
ries will at the planting of the Wall, fill the 
upper part, while the Dwarfs of Peaches, 
Nectarines, and Abricots fill the Wall at 
the bottom; and the Wall by that means 
will be ſoon cover*d. But then as the Peach- 
es or other Dwarfs grow up, the Cherries 
ſhould be taken away, and ſet out for Stan- 
dards properly in open Ground. They will 
indeed make but an aukward Appearance 
the firſt Year of planting, becauſe they have 
been flatted to a Wall; but the ſecond Lear 
they will be much better in their Figure, 
| a 
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ties upon a Wall, the little May. Cherry 


J 


| ſhould be one, for the ſake of its forward 


Fruit, and particularly T would have it in 


the beſt Expoſure, that is, againſt a full 


South Wall; and then one ſhould have all 
the ſorts of Dukes, and the Black' Hearts 
of every Kind. But the Morello will be 
larger againſt a North Wall, than in any 


other Place, and fo indeed would be every 


other ſort of Fruit of that kind; but they 


would not be ripe early enough, nor have 
the fine Taſte expected in them. _ 


When the Morello: Cherry is in Stan- 


dards or Eſpaliers, they are ſmall in com- 


| pariſon with thoſe on the North Walls; for 


Shade will make every Fruit large, as ſure 


as Sun will make every Fruit ripe. So 


Whether we will have large Fruit imperfect 
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to be planted at eight or nine Foot diſtance; 
The Time of Plant ing them, is the ſame 
with the Fruits above mention'd ; we have 
great Variety of Sorts: but I would not ad- 
viſe them all to be planted againſt Walls 
or Eſpaliers; for the Flemiſh or the Kentiſp 
Cherries, are always Sour upon Walls; 
and the White-Heart does much the © beſt 
in a Standard. But as for the Dukes and o- 
ther kinds of Hearts, they will do well up- 
on Eſpaliers or Walls; and we have more- 
over the little May Cherry, which, by way 
of Curioſity, one may plant againſt a for- 
ward Wall, to bring its Fruit early; but 
in Eſpalier, it will make but a trifling Ap- 
pearance. 1 0 aas 

- The Standard Cherries ſo call'd in the 
_ Nurſeries, are of the kinds I have mention'd, 
good to ſet between Peach-Trees, or Abri- 
cots or others, becauſe the Heads of the Cher- 
ries will at the planting of the Wall, fill the 
upper part, While the Dwarfs of Peaches, 
Nectarines, and Abricots fill the Wall at 
the bottom; and the Wall by that means 
will be ſoon cover*d. But then as the Peach- 
es or other Dwarfs grow up, the Cherries 
| ſhould be taken away, and ſet out for Stan- 
dards properly in open Ground. They will 
indeed make but an aukward Appearance 
the firſt Year of planting,” becauſe they have 
been flatted to a Wall; but the ſecond Year 
they will be much better in their Figurs, 
an 
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and the third make good Heads; but when 


I fay this of the Cherry-Trees taken from 
a Wall, I ought to mention, that they will 
bear good Fruit from the firſt Year of tranf. 
planting : however, ſome who love Regy- 
larity, will cut the Heads or Tops down, 
when they replant them; but then we loſe 


two Years Fruit, and the Trees are 7 hot 
tea- 


ow gummy. But J leave that to the 


{ure of thoſe who practiſe it, whether they 


will want Fruit two Years, and ſuffer an 
irregular Appearance, or chuſe a faſhion- 
able Head without Fruit. S agg 
If I was to plant all the Sorts of Cher- 
ries upon a Wall, the little May-Cherry 


| ſhould be one, for the ſake of its forward 


Fruit, and particularly I would have it in 
the beſt Expoſure, that is, againſt a full 
South Wall; and then one ſhould have all 
the ſorts of Dukes, and the Black Hearts 
of every Kind. But the Morello will be 


larger againſt a North Wall, than in any 
other Place, and ſo indeed would be every 
other ſort of Fruit of that kind; but they 
would not be ripe early enough, nor have 
the fine Taſte expected in them. | 

When the Morello: Cherry is in Stan- 


dards or Eſpaliers, they are ſmall in com- 


pariſon with thoſe on the North Walls; for 


Shade will make every Fruit large, as ſure 
as Sun will make every Fruit ripe. So 


Whether we will have large Fruit imperfect 
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in its Flavour, or ſmall Fruit well taſted, 
depends upon the Minds of the Planters. 
It is neceſſary to obſerve, that if we prune 
Cherries in May, in their young Shoots, down 
to four or five Buds, they will make Shoots 
at will bloſſom; at the End of the Year; 
2nd I. have heard, that if one cuts down 
1 to the ſame Point in April, 
when they are opening their Bloſſoms, they 
will bring good Fruit in September ; eſpe- 
cially ſuch as are againſt Walls: for ſome 
Gentlemen of my Acquaintance, who are 
extremely Curious in thoſe Things, have 
try'd, the Experiment many Times; one at 
Wandfor in Surrey, and another in Middle- 
fex, where the Morello, and Flemiſh or 
Kentiſh Cherries, have bloſſom'd in August, 
and have had good Fruit in the End of Sep- 
tember or October. 

This croſs cutting of Cherries, would be 
very amuſing and pleaſant to the Curious 
Gentlemen in mn to have, in (what 
one may call) a natural way, Cherries ſo 
late in the Year ; and one might have any 
other Fruit to bloſſom and bear Fruit by 
the ſame manner of cutting; but then we 
Thall want Sun to ripen them: And if we 
ſtop the Bloſſoms of the Strawberry, and 
take them quite off as ſoon as we ſee them 


bud in the Spring, they will bloſſom a- 


gain at the latter End of the Year, and 
bear good Fruit, and in good Quantity ; 7 5 
| T7 0- while 
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while I make this Compariſon, I ought to 
take notice, that the Cherry is a Tree, and 
the Stawberry an Herb ; bur as they 'are 
both Plants, Nature gives them the fame 
Intent, as much as their ſeveral Powers give 
nenne 
The Cherry is a Tree, which aims at 
bringing its Fruit in May or June, and the 

trawberry in the ſame Moath ; but they 
both from their Bloſſom will ripen their 
Fruits in fix Weeks, without forcing by arti- 
ficial Heats. However, if we ſtop the Pro- 
greſs of their Bloſſom in the Spring, by cut- 
ting, they will certainly have it in the Au- 
tumn, and according ro the time of the 
Growth and Ripening the Fruit of both of 
them, they will bring good Fruit ia Au- 
tumn; but this will ſpoil, Cherry-Tree in 
a few Years, for it gives but weak Shoots 
at the latter End of the Year, in compariſon 
with thoſe, which it would give volunta- 
rily in May. e e RLWY 


Memorandums concerning Vines in Eſpa- 
| lier s,. or againſt Alla. e 


JV particular Obſervations of Vines, 
amount to this extraordinary Direc- 

tion, 18. That if we have Vines in Eſpa- 
hers, or againſt Walls, we muſt always ex- 
peCt the young Wood or Shoots to bear Fruit; 
for 'tis from the young Wood only, that we 
[Q 2] have 
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have Shoots that bear Grapes. I mean by 
the Shoots which we ought to preſerve, ſuch 
as have ſhot the laſt Summer; and of thoſe 
in an irregular Vine, ſave the Strongeſt, 0 | 


which your will ſee two ſorts, of Buds an 
. Joints. In one part, the Buds will lie pretty 


near one another; and in the other, for three 
or four Joints beyond them, the Buds will 
be ſet at long diſtances; and theſe laſt will 
not bear Fruit till, the ſecond. Lear. Be- 
yond. theſe again, we may find the Joints 
Morter for, three or four Buds, which Buds 
will bring Fruit the ſame Lear. One of 
my Acquaintance, had a Shoot of this ſort, 
wh h, he carry'd along a Wall near Bens 
Foot, and it brought plenty of Grapes ; and 
one may remark likewiſe,” that the Shoot 
of this Vine had its bearing Branches pro- 
eeding from the long Shoot of the Year be- 
fore, in the Manner I have related, that is, 
the ſhort Joints in the Branch, had Buds for 
Fruit- bearing; and the longer Joints brought 
good Shoots for bearing Branches the Lear 


following: and then after four or five of them 


came Buds for Fruit, bearing again at ſhort 
Diſtances from one another, not above four 
Inches, while the others, which did not bear, 


were ſix or ſeven Inches aſunder. 


We have ſome Vines, which are much 
ſtronger Shooters than others; the largeſt 


may be as thick as one's Thumb, while the 


ſmaller Shooters will bring their beſt Branches 
enn not 


— 


. 
not thicker than a Tobacco- pipe. In the 
common pruning of theſe Shoots, they ought 
to be left long in proportion to their Thick- 
neſs: But that a Stranger to this Buſineſs, 
may be ſure to judge of the right Proportion, 
let him leave ſo much of each Shoot upon 
the Tree, as has its Joints ſhort and the 
Buds full, which will be about four or five ; 
and then the Branch, ſo pruned on the 


White Frontiniack Grape, which. is a large 


Shooter, will þe about two Foor and a half 
long; and of one of the ſmaller Shooters, a 
Branch well pruned will be about fourteen 
or fifteen Inches. As for the ſmaller Shoots 


of Vines, ſuch as are but nine or ten Inches 


long, cut them clean away, and when your 
Vine is .. pruned, tie the new Branches de- 
ſign'd for Fruit to the Eſpalier horizontally, 
and keep them as near the Ground as poſ- 
fible; and ſo treat your Vines in the ſame 
manner againſt a Wall; and even thoſe 
Vines in a Vineyard, muſt have the ſame 
Treatment with regard to pruning, and the 
pruned- Shoots ty'd down to Stakes near the 
Ground. 5 re | 
But there is one thing more I muſt ob- 
ſerve, with regard to bringing Grapes for- 
warder than the natural Seaſon in England 
will do. | 
When Iliv'd at T7ibbalds in Hertfordſhire, 
about five and thirty Years ago, there was 
a Vine planted againſt the Kitchen Chim- 
| ney, 
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ney, which by the Heat of the Ritchen- fire, 


began to ſhoot about Chriftmas, and then 
a Frame Was put up before it, to preſerve 
the tender Shoots from the froſty Air abroad, 
till the Weather grew mild and gentle; by 
this means, Grapes were full ripe in May 
and the Branches were fo large, that one o 
them fill'd a Pottle Basket, and was preſen- 
ted to King William: fince which Time, 
it is commonly treated in the fame Manner, 
and brings Grapes as it did in my Time, as 
1 am inform*d by ſeveral Gentlemen, who 
have been there lately: and J ſuppoſe all the 
new Inventions for forcing of Grapes, were 
taken from the Vine at 77bbalds. © 


Curious Remarks of Ourrans and Gef. 


berries. 
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TE Curran, tho? it generally appears 
to be a Shrub, is capable of making 
A oor ree, even to grow above twenty 
Foot high, as there are ſome now in ſeveral 
Curious Gardens in the Country, which co- 
ver the fide of an Houſe, and produce yaſt 
Quantities of Fruit, which laſt to October. 
One of rheſe Trees is at Cambridge, in the 
Garden belonging to Mr. Uylin, a curious 
Gentleman living in the Petty Cure, where 
it is common for his Servants to gather Cur- 
rans witha Ladder: The Stem of this Tree, 
is very Strong and Woody, ſo that I am 
per- 


(( 1191 ) 
perſuaded, one might, with a little Pains, 
| make a noble Standard of it in a Garden, 
which would make an extraordinary Ap- 
pearance; and as it is certain, that it will 
grow ſo High, it would as ſurely make ve- 
ry good Arbours. 
This Tree or Buſh, as it is often mana- | 
ged, has its Fruit ſpoiPd; for when the Fruit | 2 
Is ſet and near grown, *tis a Cuſtom to cut 
off the Tops cloſe to the Fruit-bearing Shoot, 
and ſo the Fruit becomes ſmall and oo 
skinn'd; and the Tree will then grow Wea 
and turn Moſſey. All the Deſign ſuch Pru- 
ners can have, is, I ſuppoſe, to make the 
Fruit ripen early; but the Tree is endan- 
ger'd by it. A8 "77: 
The Goosberry, tho' it is a Shrub, may 
be raiſed to a Tree of twelve Foot high; 
if one would encourage the leading Shoot, 
as I have mention'd before of the Curran : 
but it mult be ſupported by a Stake, and 
. when we once let it ſhoot or ſpread for a 
Head, never cut it, but let all the Shoots on 
the Top ſpread freely. It is not uncommon 
to ſee Goosberries ty'd againſt the Wall of 
an old Houſe, which make a Covering 'of 
eight or nine Foot. 7.24 D 
Theſe Memorandums are, what I am 
. perſuaded few have thought on; and as for 
the Treatment of theſe Fruits in general, 
every one knows : So that I ſhall now — 


nn) 2 
ceed to give my Obſervations on Standards, 
and Hal Standards. / | n 


Remarks concerning Standards and | 
Hal, Standards. fs 


QTAN DARD-Trees are chiefly Apples 


| and Pears, and Cherries; the firſt loves 
a tender Soil, and the latter chuſes a Riff 
Soil: the Apple-Tree will ſoon ſpread its 
Branches, as near the Ground as we will 
ſuffer it; but the Pear will mount to a great 
Height. To plant Apples in an Orchard, 
they ſhould not be nearer one another, than 
five and twenty or thirty Foot, that they 
may ſpread their Branches freely, and have 
Air enough about each Tree, to fill the Fruit, 
and that as many Branches as poſſible may 
enjoy the Sun. 
Pears to be planted in Standards, may be 


ſet at twenty Foot diſtance, becauſe as they 
are given to mount or ſhoot upright ; they 


want leſs room for the ſpreading of their 
Branches, than the Apple. 
Either of theſe Trees, however, will in 
time want Pruning, not that their Shoots 
ſhould be ropt ; but if they are luxuriant 
in their Growth, they will become roo full 
of Branches, and the Fruit grow ſmall : 
therefore, when we obſerve this, thin the 
Tree in November and December, by cut- 
ting out ſuch as may hinder the free paſſage 


of 


(21) 
of the Air, taking care to cut them clean by 
the Stem; and again, when we ſee young 
Shoots riſing upright from the ſpreading 
Boughs; cut them cloſe down, for they draw, 
away abundance of the Sap, that ought to 
go to the Nouriſhment of the Fruit. 
If either your Standard Apples or Pears, 

grow ſo Luxuriant, that they don't bear well, 
open the Ground about them, at the end of 
— higitine of February, as the 
Weather happens to be favourable, and cut 
off ſome of the main Roots; and they will 
ſoon come to bearing: or elſe. treat them as 
I have ditected in the Article of Dwarf Ap- 
ples and Pears. Nau 6 nant 


Ar. 
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As for Standard Plumbs and Cherries, 
they want no Pruning after they begin to 
grow, for they hate the Knife; tho? ſuch of 
them, as we think proper to forward, by. 
planting againſt Walls, are forced to under- 
go the Diſcipline of Pruning; but the leſs 
_y are prun'd, the longer ſuch Trees will 


Obſervat ions concerni ng Half Standards ; 


HAT we call Half. Standards, I have 
explain'd before; and of theſe, the 
Peach, the Plumb, the Bruxelles-Abricor, 
and the Cherry, are the chief: for Apples 
and Pears will run out of compaſs. 
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. 
Theſe ought, when we plant them ig 


Borders or Beds, to ſtand fifteen Feet aſun- 
der; that the Flowers or Plants under them, 


may have Air and Sun. As to their pruning, 


it is like that of the Standard,; but when. 
theſe attempt to grow high, cut cloſe down 


ſome of the moſt aſpiring Branches, and cur 


ſome others within four Buds of the main 


Branch, by which Means, the Deficiency 


of the loſt Branches, will be made up the 


ſame Year. 


Of the Marks, by which ong may know 
the bearing Bids, on all Fruit bearing 
Trees of our Gardens, OOO 


/A $ have givenia View of ſuch Im- 
2 provements of the Fruit - Garden, as 
are New, and have not been yet deliver d 
to the Publick; 1 ſhall conclude my Re- 
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however, thoſe Buds in 
than the others. 
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Apples diſtinguiſh their bearing Buds, in 
the ſame manner as Pears. . 


. =- 


The bearing Buds of Plumbs, are of an 
oval figure or roundiſh, and the ſhooting 


Buds are poiated. 27 | 


they are for bearing, are round Buds; but 
thoſe that are pointed are Buds for ſhooting: 


but the Heart-Cherries will bring bearing 


Buds in Cluſters, and ſo will the Dukes; 


Peaches have triple Buds, that is, the 
middle is a Shooter, and the others on each 
ſide are for Bloſſom; the middle one is pointed, 


and the ſide one's rounder: however, the 
Midſummer before they blow, you may 


The Abricot is much like the Peach, and 


therefore when any one would prune a Tree, 
let him 
will know the better which Parts ought to 


peruſe | theſe Obſervations, and he 


be cut, and which ſhould be left. 
As to Vines, I have pointed out which 
are the bearing Shoots, and which are not; 


ſo that I think it impoſſible for a Stranger 


to miſs of Fruit enough if the Sea ſon is fa- 
vourable, when the ſeveral Sorts of Fruits 
are in Bloſſom. | 

| : LR 21 Now 


than the others, and riſing upon little Woody 


The Buds of Cherries, in the May Cherry, 
the Flemiſh, the Kentiſb, and Morello, when 


Cluſters are rounder 
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' Now I have gone thus far, it is neceſſary 
to give! ſme Directions concerning the en- 
riching our Country with Plants and other 
'Curtofities from Foreign Parts, that Exeat- 
Britain, if poſſible; may poſſeſs the ern 


e other Benefits of the = og et 


1 2 1 


On this Obcifion;\t'c cannot © omit: mbivrion- 
Ag how much the Improvement of our 
Engliſh Gardens is owing to the Care and 
Induſtry of the late Dr. Chmpron, Biſhop: of 
: Tathy: the late Dutcheſs of Beaufort, in 
the Gardens at "Badminton; Samuel Rey- 
aardſon Eſq; at Hillingapn; Dr. Udalh at 
[= field, William Curtis Eſq; Sir Charles 
Mr. Secretary 70 Bnſtun; - Henry 
[65448 Eſq; Sir Matthew Decker; the = 
on Tit and Reverend Dr. Lumley a, 
Churles'Du Bois Eſq; John — Bl 4 
in Cambridgeſhire; the Right Hohourable 
Sir Robert Walpole,” Mr. vob "Warner , 
NM . Deter Collinſon, Dr. Sherrard; Dr. Brad 
ey, the Right Honourable the Earl of Bur- 
lington, Samuel Tyowell Eſq; the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Derby, with many 
other curious Gentlemen, who, by their Cor- 
reſpondence, have furniltrd us with vaſt Va- 
rieties from moſt Quarters of the Earth, as 
well as given us many uſeful things, which, 
perhaps, Without them would have never 
apprar'd | in our Climate; but eſpecially the 
good 


(3s) 
good Judgment and Skill in collecting Ra- 
rities abroad, is remarkable i in the Reverend 
Mr. John Clarke, who is juſt return'd from 
his Travels, about Virginia, Carolina, the 
Madras, and other parts of America; there 
is ſcarce a Plant that has eſcaped him; Or a 
Bird, Fiſh, | Quadruped, or InſeR, that he 
has not taken. cognizance of: ſo that 
from, his remarkable Collect ion, one may be 
fully acquainted with the Uſe and Beauty, of 
2 thing in the Countries where he has 
dent . 
His Method of Collecting Pa Plants, is 
fo. good, that it may ſerve as a Pattern to 
adele Gentlemen who like that Study, when 
they trace other Parts of the World. 
Per Putt, this: Gentleman has been 35 to 
dry Specimens of every ſort of Plant he could 
ad. with the Flowers; remarking which 
grew on hilly Ground, which upon the 
Flain, and which in Swamps or Boggs; 
like wiſe, he has obſeryed the ſeveral 5 5607 
ations of the Plants he gather'd, and | 
been as exact in remarking, the veal in | 
. of Soil they reſpectively grew in; w 8 
they were Bandy Gravelly,. or inclined to 
Loam or Clay 
In the next place, When he ather'd. the 
Seeds and Fruits, he was no leſs careful in 
ſetting down the Time of their Ripening, 
but chiefly was Curious in Learning from the 
Indians, and the Inhabitants, the Uſe of 
every 


V 
every Plant he collected, whether in Medi- 
cine, or for Diet, or for Dying or Staining 
of Colours, or for Fodder for Cattle, or for 
Timber. By which Method, we have not 
only by the Care of this worthy Gentleman, 
tlie Seeds of great Numbers of Curioſities 
brought over to us, Which will agree well 
with our Climate; but when they grow 
with us, we ſhall be able to apply them to 
ſuch” Uſes as may prove very (beneficial to 
om | i Za 
Again, it is obſervable, that the great Va- 
rieties of Seeds and Fruits which he has 
brought over, were in their natural Caſes 
and Husks, ſo that they have not ſuffer'd by 
the Sea:Air in their Paſſage, but grow freely 
with us; which, had they been diſcharg'd 
ok their Husks or Caſes before he had left the 
Country, they would without doubt have 
been fo ſubject to the Sea-Air, that many of 
them would have corrupted,” as it is com- 
monly the Caſe with theſe Seeds brought 
from Abroad, without this Care. There- 
fore it is, that I adviſe every Curious Tra- 
veller to follow the above Directions; that 
ſuch Collections as happen to be brought 
over, may not only prove delightful to the 
Sight, but be render'd ſome way or other 
of Service to the Publick. 
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The End of the Firſt Part. 
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Curious and PROPTITABLE 


GARDENER: 


Joan CoweL.r, of Hoxton. 
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Concerning the Aloe Americana, Folio 


in Longum Aculeum abeunte, . of 


C. B. or great American Aloe 9, 
R. B. Dec. II. p. I. 


H ER E have been ſo many diffe- 


Curioſities which bloſſom'd 
212 my Garden, that a Stranger * 
not be certain which of them is the beſt, 
or whether any of them are true. I am 
therefore deſired to publiſh my own A 
count of the Aloe and Torch-Thiſtle, a 
they really appeared, and give the Hiſtory 
of them, as I have received from ſeveral Gen- 


B tlemen 


rent Accounts publiſh'd, of 25 
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Y Saw 


tlemen of the Royal Socie 


D 
ty, and other Per- 
ſens. of Honour, as well as the Account I have 


1 


reęceivd from a learned Gentleman of Oxford, 


relating to the Glaſtonbury Thorn, which is 
now in full Bud and green Leaf, flouriſhing 
as the common Thorn does in April. 

{ confeſs I had not time till now to ſet 
down to. write, and put my Memorandums 
together, having been employed in deſigning 
Plans. for Gardens, and laying out Grounds 
for Gentlemen; but as I am now favour'd 
wirha Day or two's Leiſure, I ſhall give the 


Account as follows, beginning with the Great 
n | | 


Of the large common American Aloe, called 


by Caſper Bauhine, Aloe Americana, Folio 


in Longum Aculeum abeunte; or by Dr. 
Bradley, Common American Aloe, Dec. II. 


T His plant has been of a long Date known 


in England; even Parkinſon, in his 


Theatre of Plants, takes notice of it, who 


wrote in the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth and 
King James the Firſt. & 

The firſt that was brought into this 
Country came with Sir Valter Raleigh, 
and Sir Henry Carew, who likewiſe were 
the firſt Gentlemen who made Tobacco, and 
the Orange-Tree familiar to us. 
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At Bedington in Surrey, we ſee theOrange- 


Trees that were the firſt of the ſort, and 


planted in the Natural Ground, with a 
caſed Greenhouſe, to be put up over them 
in the Winter Seaſon. 'They are much the 
largeſt with us, and ſhoot very vigorouſly 
every Year,, above three times as much as 
thoſe which we cultivate in Pots or Caſes. 
Theſe Plants, as well the Orange-Trees as 
the Aloe, were, at their firſt arrival, put in- 
to a Pit, and covered in the Winter with 
Boards, as the late Sir Nzcho/as Carew told 
a Gentleman of my Acquaintance.  _ 
So long ago has the Great American Aloe 
been in Ergland; and when we receive it 


under the Name of the Perſian Aloe, it is 


to be underſtood, that a Society of Floriſts 
named it fo, according to their wonted Cu- 
ſtom in giving Names to every extraordinary 
Flower that is produced; and moreover as it 
was eſteemed a great Curioſity, in one of the 
Noble Gardens of Perſia, as ſome Merchants 


of good Credit aſſure us, it was thought as 


proper as any Name one might give an Au- 
ricula or a Carnation; ſuch as the Glory of 
Hoxton, the Glory of Reading, the Glory of 

Windſor, and ſuch like. 
Another Setr of curious Men compared its 
Figure to Moſes's Candleſtick, as it is repre- 
ſented in the Zewwizh Hiſtory by Foſephus ; or 
the famous branch'd Candleſtick, repreſented 
in the Draught of the Temple of Solomon 
3 and 
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and the Shape of both being ſo near alike, it 
was received and allow'd by many Specta- 


tors to de ſerve that Name. 


It muſt however, according to the Bota- 
niſts, be allowed a Native of America, from 
whence it was firſt brought to Europe; and 
was ſo agreeable to the Spaniſh Climate, that 
It grows there in the Natural Ground, with- 
out any Shelter. | | : 

From Spain it was firſt brought into 
France, where it bloſſom'd about fourſcore 


Years ago, as a French Author has.obſerv'd; 


he ſays, that the Plant call'd the American 
Aloe, was about 100 years old when it blow'd, 
and as a Friend of mine, who gives me his 
Account, takes notice, that French Author 
gave occaſion to the common Opinion, that 
the Aloe at the time of opening its Bloſſom 
made a Report as loud as a Cannon; but the 
Miſtake was by the Tranſlator, who explain- 
ed the Words La Plante faiſoit une 4 
grande bruit, &c. which my Author fays 
ought to be Engliſh'd, That the Plant made 
ſo great a Noiſe when it flower'd, that its 
Fame was ſpread over the whole Kingdom. 
This Conſtruction. is allow'd by the Critics 
to be good, ſince the blowing of my Aloe 
has drawn ſo many thouſand Perſons to ſee 


it from all Parts of the Kingdom, and even 


from Foreign Countries, as well as the Com- 


-pliments it has been paid by the French and 


Dutch News-Writers ; which, by the beſt: 
; | Accounts, 
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Accounts, proves to be the ſame with that 
which flower'd in France, and of which 
kind alſo were thoſe which bloſſom'd in 
the Garden of Mr. Yerſprit at Lambeth; the 
Gardens belonging to Prince Eugene near 
Vienna ; the Garden belonging to his Grace 
of Buckingham, near St. Fames's Park, and 
two others that flower'd in the Royal Gar- 
dens at Hampton Court. = | 

The Aloe in Mr. Ferſprit's Garden at 
Lambeth was, as I am inform'd, the firſt that 
attempted to bloſſom in Eugland, and is ſaid 


to come from one of thoſe that were brought 


hither in Sir Valter Raleigb's Time; ſo that 


it might perhaps bea hundred years old when 


it puſh'd forth itsFlower-Stalk, which was in 
the Reign of King William III. The Account 
I have of this Plant is, that it ſhot forth a lon 

and large Stem about Augilſt, which branch'd 
like a Tree, and every Branch contain'd a 
large Cluſter of Bloſſoms and Buds. The 
Seaſon of the Year being towards a Time 
when Exotick Plants required Houling, made 
Mr. Yerſprit build a Glaſs Caſe on purpoſe 
for its Shelter; but either through the Fault 
of the Workmen, or the extraordinary high 
Winds which follow'd, the Glaſs Caſe was 
blown down, and the Flowering-Stem of the 
Plant broken from the Root. I muſt howe- 
ver take. notice, that it was the extraordina- 
ry ſhooting of the Flowering-Stem, and the 
great Height it arrived to, made Mr. Fer- 


ſprit 


„ 
ſprit build a Shelter on purpoſe for it, be- 
cauſe his Conſervatory would not hold it, 
as it then proceeded in Growth. 
King William and Queen Mary, who cul- 
tivated the moſt Curious of Exotick Plants 
and Flowers in England, order'd a Draught 
to be taken by Mr. Bogdane, a famous Painter; 
ſome of Which Branches painted, are now 
in one of the Royal Palaces, 
The Traditional Account of Mr. Ver- 
ſprit's Aloe, is, that it was in its Stem a- 
bout eighteen or twenty Feet high. The 
next Aloes which appear'd among us in 
Flower, were the two at the Royal Gardens 
in Hampton-Court, which came from the 
ſame Breed as the former; when theſe flow- 
er'd, they were in extraordinary Strength, 
even ſo great, that one of them brought five, 
and the other ſeven Stems of Flowers: eve- 
ry Stem branched like a regular Tree, and 
each Branch was loaded with Bloſſoms, which, 
as Dr. Bradley ſays, dropt Honey in abun- 
dance from every Flower. He further re- 
lates, that they laſted che greateſt part of the 
Winter in bloſſom, though they were not 
houſed ; and even the Spring following at- 
tempted to make new Branches, though the 
Plants in their Leaves began to rot towards 
their Roots, and in their decaying State 
were thrown into the Thames; ſo that we 
do not certainly know what Appearance they 
would have made the Summer following. The 

| 3 talleſt 
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talleſt. of their Stems was about ſeventeen 
or eigliteen Foot high, and the Leaves about 

five Foot long each, or rather more. Dr. 
Bradley told me, that, the Aloes at Hamp- 
Zox-Court ſhot in their Stems about fix or 
ſeven Inches a Day ; but would have me 
make this difference between this Sort and 
the A Sobolifera of Dr. Comelin, that the 
great American Aloe has Leaves of four or 
five Foot long, and the Sobolifæra has Leaves 
of about a Foot in length at moſt. 

It is remarkable alſo, that a FJoung Plant 
of the great Americas Aloe is {0 like in Co- 
lour and Shape of the Leaf with that call'd 
the Ale Sobolifera, that it muſt be a nice 
Judge to diſtinguiſh one ſort from the other. 
But we muſt obſerve, that the Aloe Sobolifera 
bloſſoms in nine or ten Years from a ſmall 
Offsett, and yet the Flower-Stem riſes near 
fifteen Foot in height, and brings Branches 
and Flowers nearly the ſame with thoſe of 
the great American Aloe; but with this re- 
markable Difference, that the Sobolifera has 
Cluſters of -young Plants or Setts mingled 
with the Flowers: ſo that when the Sobo- 
lifera bloſſom'd in the Stove in Hampton- 
Court, which was about two Years after the 
great Aloes bloſſom'd, it was computed that 
there were not fewer than a thouſand young 

Plants mix'd with the Cluſters of Flowers. 
The Floweas of this are of the ſame Colour 
with thoſe of the great Sort ; and the Flower- 

Stem 
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Stem is near as big in one Sort as in the o- 
ther; and-1s ſo quick in its growth, that by 


meaſure, it ſhot ſeventeen Inches high in 
Twenty-four Hours: but it had the aſſiſtance 


of a Stove, being a very tender Plant; while 


the great one is ſo hardy, that one of them 


has ſtood abroad ſeveral Years in the Garden 


of Charles Dubois Eſq; at Mitcham in Surrey. 


I mention this, becauſe T apprehend that 


theſe two Sorts being ſo like in many Par- 
ticulars, has confounded ſome Strangers in 
their Judgment of my Aloe, and that which 
bloſſom'd in the King of Pruſſia's Garden; 
or has caus'd the two Kinds that bloſſom'd 


at Hampton Curt, to be miſtaken one for the 


In the Lear 1716, one of the large Sort 


of American Aloes, as Dr. Bradley informs 
me by Letter, bloſſom'd in his Grace of 
Buc kingbamſbire's Garden in St. James's 


Park; but this had only a ſingle Stem about 


ſixteen or ſeventeen Feet high, branch'd like 
a regular Tree, and bearing ſuch Flowers 
as the two great Aloes did at Hampton- 
Churt; but the Plant ſtood abroad, and died 
the ſame Winter. 5 8 

A few Years after this, a Plant of the ſame 
Aloe bloſſom'd in the Gardens of Prince Eu- 
gene, near Vienna, which was ſtrong enough 
to bring ſeveral Flower-Stems, adorn'd wich 
Branches and Flowers like thoſe at Hamp- 
ton Court. It was computed to be near a 


hundred 


LR _ 
hundred Years old, and was accounted fo 
extraordinary in its kind, that its Fame ſoon 
ſpread over Europe, the foreign News- Pa. 
pers being Ald with Bhcomjurns of its Gran- 
deur and Beauty. | 
About five or fix Years ago, there Was an- 
other attempted to bloſſom in the Right Ho- 
nourable the Earl of Caſtlemain's fine Gar- 
dens at Vunſted in Bffex, but was unfor- 
tunately blown down ſeveral times by high” 
Winds, which broke and bruiſed the Plant 
ſo much, that it did not live to bloſſom in 
its full Vigour, and make that fine Appea- 
rance which Nature had delign'd it for. 
When that Plant decay'd, there were no more 
than nine Branches upon the Stem. 

At length my own great Aloe began to 
open ro flowering ; that is, its cen- 
tral Leaf, or middle Spire, as ſome Garden- 
ers call it, began to ſplit and crack, and the 
Oentre of the whole Plant ſwell'd to a great 
degree towatds the Spring of the Year 1729. 
And about the beginning of 405 une following 
the pointed Leaf in the middle of the Plant 
quite open d it ſelf, and ſmaller Leaves ap- 
pear'd, to the number of ſix or ſeven, Which 
is a certain Mark of flowering ; for this was 
obſery'd on the 8th of June, and the Bloſ- 
fom-bud, or Stem bud appear'd above the 
Plant on 'the 1oth of the ſame Month. | 

The Bud appear'd at its firſt ſhooting 
like the Bud of an 9 about thir- 

teen 


09 .:---..:. 


and roſe gradually higher and higher, grow- 
ing about ſeven Inches taller every Day at firſt, 


and. afterwards about five or {ix Inches in a. 


Day; decreaſing ſtill in its growth, as it arriy'd 
nearer to its intended Height; ſpreading in- 


to Branches as the Stem mounted, till the 


whole of the Flowering: Stem was twenty 
Feet high, and ſeventeen Inches in Circum- 
ference at the bottom. Ry 


This ſurprizing Growth of the Flower. 


Stem, and its Branches, was performed in 
about ſeyenteen Weeks, and then was at 
a ſeeming Stand for about, three Weeks more, 


” 


{ſelves for Bloſſom. * 


while the Flower-buds were forming them 


The number of Branches ſpreading from 
this Stem were thirty, ſo gracefully diſpoſed, 


as to form the Figure of a Pyramid; at the 
End of each Branch was a Cluſter of Flow- 
ers, to the number of about a hundred and 
ten; ſo that hy computation, the Plant had 
not fewer Bloſſoms upon it than three thou- 

ſand three hundred. 5 


- * 


The length of each Flower, perfectly blown, 


was about three Inches, the bottom green, 
and the upper part yellowiſh; from the Cen- 
tre of cach Flower proceeded a Piſtillum 
about two Inches long, encompals'd, by. fix 
Stamina and Apices, which projected about 


an Inch above the Flower. The Apices, 


when they open, are coyer'd | with a Duſt 
ein em | Web ER 


teen or. fourteen Inches in Circumference, 
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much yellower than the Colour of the Flower 
Loves; each Flower contain'd near a Teas 
ſpoonful of ſweet Juice, like Honey, which 
riſe in ſo great quantity, as to overflow be- 
tween the Petals or divided * Leaf of the 
Flower: 

I ſaved ſome of this Liquori in a Phial, which 
in a few Days became as fœtid to the Smellzas 
the Liquor freſh gathered was ſweet to the 
The Seed Pods are at preſent about 
two Inches long, very green on the outſide, 
and the Ovaries within them, like thoſe inc 
the Piſtillum of the Tulip. expect, if the 
Seaſon does not prove too ſevere," that I ſhalt 
have ſeveral of the ode ripen? with me by. 
May nent. 
In the mean while, it may be expected chat 
L inform the Reader a little of the Hiſtory 
of my Aloe, and give ſome Account of the 
Culture of 1 it, which has happen'd to be ſome+ 
what extraordinary. 

OPaykinſon, in his J,. hedtrun Notanicum 
ſpeaking of the great American Aloe, tells 
us, that it bears large long Leaves of a pale 
green Colour, whereon is to be ſeen an Eye 
of blue or aſh - colour, being of the length 
of a Man, and of two or three Fingers thick- 
neſs in the main Parts, and dented about 
the "Edges, where they are thinneſt, with 
hard ſharp Teeth or Thorns, and ending in 
a hard, round, and large blackiſh Thorn, as 
big + as a Falcons Claw or Talon. Which 

C 2 Leaves 
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C3 
nelPd or made hollow like 2 Gutter on the 
upper Side, and at the bottom encompaſs 
one another. In the middle of theſe Leaves, 
after a long time abiding, riſech a ſtrong, 
great, ſpongy Stalk, of the bigneſs of a Man's 
Arm, with a few ſmall dry and browniſh 
Leaves ſparſedly ſrt thereon, and of the length 
af an Horſeman's Staff in ſome places, but ri- 
ſing higher than two Spears length in others: 
As at Avignon, where it is reported, that 
within the ſpace of forty-five Days, the green 
Stem or Flower - Stalk grew to the height-of 
twenty-two Hands breadth ; and at the 
Grand Duke of Horencss Garden. about 
twelve Cubits length; and at Rams fifteen 
Cubits high, branched almoſt from the mid- 
dle to the top into divers Branches, and each 
of them again into others; the great Branch 
ſtanding out for a good ſpace, and then 
RY upwards : On each whereof are ſer 
a good number of Flowers, even two or 
three hundred; being no other than long 
and large three · ſquare hard and green Hysks, 
thruſting out ſix great yellow hard and 
crooked Threads, tipt at the top with yel- 
low Pendants; and in the middle, amongſt 
them, another yellow round-headed Poin- 


tel. Theſe Flowers are of a whitiſh or yel- 
lowiſh green Colour, and ſomewhat of a 
ſweet Scent. The Husks that bear the 
Flowers, after they are dry, * 
EPs ed- 
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| Seed - Veſſels; which being ripe, are divided 
: into three Parts or Cells, each containing a+ 
bundance of Seed. | 
le further adds, that the Inhabitants of 

Mexico, where this Plant grows common, 
make many conſiderable Uſes of it; ois. 
That the mighty tall and ſtrong Flower- 
Stalks, being dried, ſerve for Fuel to burn, 
as well as the Leaves when they are dry. 
The hollow or channell'd Leaves of this 
Plant ferve them inſtead of Tiles to cover 
their Houſes, and ſhelter them from Rain; 
which they can ſo well diſpoſe, that no - 
ther thing with them there can better per- 
form that Office. Moreover, he tells us, that 
the Prieſts and Paiaters of thoſe Countries, 
ule the Leaves to write and draw Figures 
upon, inſtead of Paper; which may well & 
naugh be done, while the Leaves are green, 
With à Pin or fine Needle, or with one of 
che {harp Thorns growing at the Ends of 
the Leaves ; which Spines are ſo ſharp- point- 
ed and ſtrong, that they are uſed as Awles 
to make holes with in ſuch Bodies as are 
hard Subſtances; and that the Threads in 
the Leaf are ſtrong and uſeful to tie any 
0 with; and being ſpun, will make as 
ſtrong Thread as any Hemp can make. 
-. Cluſtus informs us, that while he Was re- 
ſident at Seorfle in Spain, his Landlord's 
Daughter ſhew'd him Cloth made of the 
Threads of this Aloe, which ſhe had wrought 
iato 
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(14) 
into Shirts; but when tlie Strings of tlie 
Leaves wete coarſer dreſt, they Were Pla t. | 
ted together and made into Sandals, and 
alſo into Ropes and Cordage, and likewiſe 
into Matrs for Floors to walk upon, and in- 
to ſhort coarſe Garments for Sailors; and ſucli 


like, Who are much expoſed to the Weather. 


Mr: Darby, my Predeceſſor, a famous 
Gardener, AS for one of the firſt in Exg. 


jand who<choſe the Culture of Exotic Plants, 
bought this Aloe of Mr. Verſprit of Lam. 


beth; which was then of a conſiderable Size, 


as he ſaid to ſeveral of my Friends. He 
had it in the Garden"where' I now Live at 
bout thirty:ſix' Years, for hel lived ſo long in 
Hoxton, oo the Place which! I now: poſſeſs, 
and has affirmed it was the firſt curious Ex- 
otic Plant he ever had: One may therefore 
reaſonably conjecture he Had it ſoon after 
his coming to the Place. Another Perſoi, 
after Mr. Darbys death, poſſeſs'd the Houſe 
about four Years ; and chen I boug the 
Leaſe, and the whole Stock of Plants, Which 
1 have enjoyed above twelve Years. - S0 that 
in all, one may compute the Plant, when 
Mr. Dart) boughit it, about twenty Years 
old, as he himſelf uſed to gueſs: It was in 
Mr. Darby's hands about thirty-ſix Years, 
and about four Lears in the hands of àno- 
ther Perſon after his death; Which, with 
twelve Years T have had it in my polleſſion, 
amounts to ſeventy:two Years. 1.2 


But 


But I cannot paſs by obſerying, a piece of 
extraordinary Management I had with it a- 
bout five Years ago; when, by ſome acci- 
dental Bruiſe in the Shank of the, Plant, the 
main Trunk of the Aloe, or, as one may call 
it, the Body of the Plant, between the Root 
and the Leaves, began to rot on one Side, 
and continued ſo to do till there was little 
room left of ſaving it. I then cut the Plant 
clear from the Root, and cut clean off the 
rotten part, laying the Aloe to dry in the 
Sun, that the Wound might heal and dry 
before I replanted it in the Earth. I prepared 
in the mean time ſome fine, free and rich dry 
Earth into which” I put the Aloe, and in a 
Meath or two my Plant had ſhot Roots that 
almoſt fill'd the Tub; and from that time it 
began to grow vigorouſly, till at length it 
came to produce the Bloſſom I have deſcrib'd. 
But I am apt to believe, if my Plant had not 
been hurt, and I. had not been obliged to 
have ſeparated it from the main Root, I 
| ſhould have had the pleaſure of obſerving the 
Flower Stem at leaſt 30 Foot high, or ſhould 
have had as many Flower-Stems, as appear'd 
upon one of the Plants at Hampron-Court. 
| 1 hus far I have to ſay of my Aloe, unleſs 1 
may add, that the fine ſtriped Aloe, which 
we have in two or three curious Gardens 
in England, is of the ſame kind with the 
great American Aloe; for I am inform'd, that 
the firſt Aloe with variegated Leaves, Was 
* taken 
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into Shirts; but When the Strings of tlie 
Leaves wete coarſer dreſt, they Were plat: 
ted together and made into Sandals, and 
alſo into Ropes and Cordage, and likewiſe 
into Matts for Floors to walk upon, and in- 
to ſhort coarſe-Garments for Sailors; and ſucli 
like, who are much expoſed to the Weather. 

Mr. Darby, my Predeceſſor, a mon 
Gardener, noted for one of the firſt © in E 
jand who choſe the Culture of Exotic plants, 
bought this Aloe of Mr. Verſprit of Lam. 
beth; which was then of a conſiderable Size, 
as he ſaid to ſeveral of my Friends. He 
Had it in the Garden where I now live a. 
bout thirty:ſix' Years, för he lived ſo long in 
Hoxton, Bs the Place which! I now poſſeſs, 
and has affirmed it was the firſt curious Ex- 
otic Plant he ever had: One may therefore 
reaſonably conjecture he Had it ſoon after 
his coming to the Place. Another Perſon, - 
after Mr. Darbys death, poſſeſsd the Houſe 
about four Years ; and then I bot che 
Leaſe, and the Whole Stock of Plants, which 
Thave enjoy'd above twelve Vears. So'thar 
in all, one may compute the Plant, when 
Mr. Darby bought it, 'abour twenty Y cars 
old, as he himſelf uſed to gueſs: It was in 
Mr. Darbys hands about thirty-ſix Years, 
and about four Years in the hands of "#n0- 
ther Perſon after his death; Which, With 
twelve Years 1 have had it in my poſſeſſion, 
amounts to ſeventy:two Years. a2 


But 
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But I cannot paſs by obſerying, a piece of 
extraordinary Management I.had with it a- 
bout five Years ago; when, by ſome acci- 
dental Bruiſe in the Shank of the Plant, the 
1 Trunk of the Aloe, or, as one may call 

it, the Body of the Plant, between the Root 
and the Leaves, began to rot on one Side, 
and continued fo to do till there was little 
room left of ſaving it. I then cut the Plant 
clear from the Root, and cut clean off the 
rotten part, lay ing the Aloe to dry in the 
Sun, that the Wound might heal and dry 
before I replanted it in the Earth. I prepared 


Py : 


1 the mean time ſome fine, free and rich dry 
ar 


Zarth, into which I put the Aloe, and in a 
Month or two my Plant had ſhot Roots that 
almoſt fill'd the Tub; and from that time it 
began to grow vigorouſly, till at length it 
came to produce the Bloſſom I have deſcrib'd. 
BYE Lam apt to believe, if my Plant had not 
deen hurt, and I. had not been obliged to 
have ſeparated it from the main Root, I 
ſhould ha ve had the pleaſure of obſerving the 
Flower Stem at leaſt 30 Foot high, or ſhould 
. have had as many Flower-Stems, as appear'd 
upon one of the Plants at Hampton: Curt. 
Thus far I have to ſay of my Aloe, unleſs 1 
may add, that the fine ſtriped Aloe, which 


8 we have in two or three curious Gardens 
. in Exg/and, is of the ſame kind with the 
| great American Aloe; for Iam inform'd, that 

| the firſt Aloe with variegated Leaves, was 
p os; | 8 | taken 
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| (16) : 
taken from à large Plant of the plain ſort, 


which run ſtriped, in the Heer Beanmont's = 
Garden at the Hague: And Dr. Bradley in- 
8 in the Year 1714, it was 


forms 
eſteemꝭ d t 


ere at 500 Guilders Price; which, 


for that reaſon, I have had it engraved, as 


. 


a Companion to my large Aloe. 

I am deſired ſtill to make one Remark 
more, with reſpect to the Care I took of my 
Aloe when I perceived it coming to flower; 
I erefted a Frame with Glaſs in the Front 


towards the Sourb, keeping it open at the 


top till the Flower Stem grew above it, and 


then taiſed my Building a Story higher; and 
as the Plant grew taller, continued to raiſe 


my Fabrick, till I perceived it was at its full 
Height, and then covered it in. 1 believe 
I may venture to ſay, that by this Method 
of proceeding, the Flower-Stem was ſome 
Feer higher than ic would have been, had 1 
left ir expos'd to the open Air, as thoſe-were 
which I have mention d in the Duke of Bac- 
kinghants Gardens, and at the Earl of Czſ7/e- 
mains; for if we have a mind to draw the 
Flowering-Stem of any Plant in an extravfdi- 
nary manner, we muſt confine the ambient 
Air from the Sides of the Stem, and ler the 
Top of the Plant meet the open Air: which 
is the way we ſhould uſe in drawing the 
Campanula or Amaranths to an Height ex. 
rraordinary. But I ſhall now proceed to te- 
late the ſeveral Particulars, with regard to = 

3 uſe 
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uſe which is made of this ſort of Aloe in the 
Country where it naturally grows. - 

The Leaf of the Plant is ſo ſharp-point- 
ed at the Extremity, and ſo full of Spines 
on the Edges, together with an uncommon 
ſtrength in it, that in the Y/2ſi-Drdies this 
Aloe is planted by way of Fence; and is ſo rude 
in its growth, that neither Man, nor Horſe, 
nor any Wild Beaſt, can paſs thro' or penetrate. 
In a Climate ſo favourable as that is, 
where they are generally uſed in this man- 
ner, there is a continued Summer, which 
makes them grow as much in one Year, as 
the ſame. Plant will do with us in ten, as 
ſeveral Gentlemen of great Worth have aſ- 
ſured me; and it is not unreaſonable to think 
ſo, ſince a Peach - tree, from a Stone planted 
there, will bear Fruit the ſecond Year after 
ſetting or ſowing: and even in Tac, which 
is not ſo warm a Climate as where our Aloe 
naturally grows, a Peach- tree ſent from Eug- 
lard has grown twenty Foot high in one 
Year. -Which ſhews how much the Plants 
differ in ſeveral Climates; and particularly 
this is mentioned, becauſe ſome Merchants 
have affirmed, that in Peru, Mexico, Bra- 
Sil, and ſome other Parts adjacent, the great 
Aloe bloſſoms in ten or twelve Years: but 1 
ſuppoſe that theſe Plantations of Aloes might 
be made at different times, and ſo might 
produce Flowering-Stems from Year to Year, 
according to their growth or length of _ 
| | ETD D | But 


(8) 
But it is ſaid, the Ae Sobolifera, which I 
ha ve mentioned before, is that Sort Which 
comes from Mexico, and the hotter Climes ; 
and t may not be unlikely that it may grow 


there, as well as our common Aloe, and 


' then. may, every now and then, be inter- 


mix d with the others in Plantations. But 


we well know, from the beſt Travellers, 
that the great Americas Aloe grows not on- 
ly on the Mexican Side, but in the more 
Northern and Southern Climates, where the 
Temper of Air is very moderate in its De- 
gree, and where the Climate is ſubject to 
hard Weather in the Winter. This, I ſay, 
may have cauſed ſome Diſpute among the 
Judges that have taken my Aloe under their 
Conlide ration. n 46% 

But as I am now going to ſpeak of an- 
other. Uſe which the great Americas Aloe 


is put to abroad, any one may judge, when 


they hear the traditional Account of the Aloe, 


that the great fort was Adam's Needle and 
Thread, it mult be of a very different fort from 
the Aloe Sobolifera. Tis indeed not a little 
merry to hear what is got into ſome People's 


heads about it, ig. that becauſe it has a 


ſharp Point at the End of the Leaf, and has 
fine Strings join'd to that Point, which run 
the whole length of the Leaf, it might ſer ve, 
before Needles were invented, to few the 
Fig-Leaves together; but the Sobolifera kind 
of Aloe has not this Excellence in it, but is 

chiefly 
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chiefly compoſed of a pulpy and juicy Bod y 
As I go along, I may take notice too, that, 
by Tradition, the Yucca is called Adam's 
Needle; and that is an 4/rican Plant, and 
has not only a ſharp-pointed Leaf, but many 
Strings adhering to the Point: and if that 
really was the caſe, ſuch a Plant might be 
uſed in Paradiſe on ſuch an occaſion ; for 
the Learned agree, that America was not 
known till Columbus's Time, and therefore 
our Aloe could not be known in the firſt 
Times. But to diſcharge this Digreſſion, it 
is neceſſary to give an account further, how 
far uſeful our American Aloe is among the 


Moderns, with regard to the Silk or Thread 


that is taken from the Leaves. 
The Threads which run thro? the Leaves 


are very fine, ſmall, and ſilken, of a fine 


white Colour, when they are well cleaned, 
fo that a fine Point or Lace is made of them; 


and theſe Strings will bear dying of ſeveral 


Colours, as Dr. Bradley affirms, who in- 
forms me, that the preſent King of Hain 
had ſome white and ſome blue Lace or Poiat 
ſent by one of his Vice-Roys of the Spaniſh 
IWeft-Indies, and with theſe, ſome of the 
Silk or Thread fit for working; one ſort 
of the natural white Colour, and the other 
dyd blue: Part of which Cargoe his Spaniſb 
Majeſty ſent as a curious Preſent to the late 
King of France, Lewis XIV. which Curi- 
olity the King of France was pleaſed to com- 

"Fs municate 
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municate to the Royal Academy of Paris, 


Ws ; ( 10 


and to his Profeſſor of Botany Dr. De Juſ- 
fieu, who gave Dr. Bradley ſome Specimens 
of each ſort, which he brought into Eng- 
land. | FP | 
Since which time I have got ſeveral Pur- 
ſes made of the ſame Aloe Thread, artful 
enough in their Work, tho? made by the In- 
aians; and I deſign to have ſome curious 
Pieces wrought from the Threads I have 
dreſſed from the Leaves of my own Aloe, ac- 
cording to the Directions I have receiv'd from 
ſome Learned Gentlemen, who are acquain- 
ted with the genuine Way of preparing it, 

The Method abroad of dreſſing the Leaves 
for Thread or Silk, is, according to an Ac- 
count T have from France, and ſome other 
places, to cut the Leaves their full length, 
and lay them in Water till the pulpy Part 
rots, and then with Mallets to beat them, till 
the rotted ſpongy Part is quite diſcharged 
from the Fibres or Veſſels that make the prin- 
cipal Part of the Leaf. But if we beat the 
Leaf while 'tis freſh, we mult waſh it 
in ſeveral Pails of Water, during the time 
it is under that Diſcipline; for the Juice 


ol it freſh, has little leſs force than that of 
 Cantharides, or Spaniſb- Flies: it will ſting . 


the Hands and Face violently, where it hap- 
pens to light; and was a piece of the freſh 
Leaf to be apply'd to the Hand or Foot, or 
any other part of the Body tor a little Fae 
wou 


Pearl-Aſh. And I remember that a Friend 


man to apply Pultices made of this Aloe Leaf 


(21) 
would raiſe a Bliſter on the Part where *twas 
laid. The Liquor boiPd, as I am told, makes 


a Lee, or Lixivium, much more 3 


and pungent, than that of the Pot-Aſh an 


of mine, who was indiſpos'd with an high 
Fever, was adviſed by a Veſt-Indian Gentle- 


bruis'd to his Feet and Wriſts, and in two 
days the Pultices raiſed many ſmall Bliſters 
on the Places where they were apply*d to. The . 
Juice is certainly of a very warm Nature, and 
will take the Skin off the Fleſh, if one applies 


it for a day or two on any tender Part. 


Another Inſtance I cannot forbear to men- 


tion, with regard to the pungent Quality in 


this Juice, oi. that a piece of the Leaf uſed 
as one would do a Spunge, or a Wiſp of Straw 
dipt in Lee, (or Lye) will ſcour Pewter 
better than any Lee that can be made; but 


no Perſon in my own Houſe, could bear the 


Torment with patience the next Day after 
r 
It would ſurely be well worth the while 


of ſome Chymiſts to try Experiments with 


it; for though the Leaves abound in Fibres, 
et every Leaf will yield a good Quantity of 
vice, ſufficient, as I am told by ſome Gentle- 
men of Oxford, to make any Experiment. 
They ſay too, that they believe it may be of 
uſe in diſſolving of Metals, and like wife that 


it will make a very ſtrong Cauſtic, much 


more 


_— 
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more fiery” than way we navs ver in wad 


Sh 
| 2 we Ates che Leaves wd that — 
the Veſſels, which are the Threads or Silk, 
not only running long: ways from the rop 
Spine to rhe Root of each Leaf, -but are 
join'd all the way with ſmall Fibres, about an 
Inch aſunder; ſo that the whole appears like 


if we lay ir out, about a Yard at bottom, and 
_ tapers all the way to the ſharp Point at the 
top. One of them I have now by me, pre- 
pared in this manner at the deſite of ſome 
Gentlemen of the Roy al-Society, Who ad- 
mire the Doctrine of the Circu ation of the 
Sap; which they ſay this confirms, by ſhew- 
ing fach Veſſels 5 are agreeable to Veins | 
and Arteries in Animal Bodies. 

When the Leaf is fo far dreſsd, a Comb 
muſt be uſed to it, and drawn directiy down+ 
wards; which will diſcharge all rhe ſtraight _ 
Strings from the collateral Fibres, and fo ren- 
der them fit for working either Lace ot 
Point. The Work of combing ſThoukd be of- 
ten repeated, to make the Strings ſmooth 
and clean, and they may then be dy d of 

any Colour. 

The Strings of this Leaf, when they are 
more coarſely dreſs'd, are uſed to make Cor- 
dage and a fort of Pack-thread, which the Ja- 
dians weave into Hamocks, and will bear 
the Weather much better than Hemp. The 


3 NMaians 


a Caſting: Net for carching of Fiſh, ſpreading, 


1 (239); 
Tadians alſo make Nets of it for taking of 


one may uſe it for any thing in ſuch ways, 
where, Hemp and Flax are uſed; only we 


Deer, and catchiog of Fiſh; and, in hort, 


muſt obſerve, that the Works made with 


this will be {tif}, unleſs they become wet. | 
_ Theſe Strings, Which are from 3 to 5 or 
6 Foot long, are of that Strength, that tis 


with great difficulty one can break one of 
them; and I conceiv'd therefore, that they 
would be of great uſe in angling to faſten 


try'd mas. che Indian Grafs, and ftrongeft 


Horſe-Hairs, but neither of them, I find, 


has half the Strength of the Aloe Silk; and 


for that reaſon, I have diercted ſame of the 


Silk to be dreſsd with Hooks, to oblige ſuch 


Gentlemen as are Lovers of Angling. 


I I ſhall conclude my Account of the Aloe, 


with a Remark or two, concerning a Con- 
jecture which has been given me by a Vir- 


tuoſo, that my Plant is of the fame fort as 


that which is called the Tree of Wonders in 
- New Spain. The Account of it which Tre- 


Nat. Hit. of the Weſt- Indies, Boot IV. 
Chap. 23. P. 254. It is ſaid there, “ to afford 
« Water, Wine, Oil, Vinegar, Honey, and a 
* Muſt like new Wine; belides Thread, 
% Needles, and many other Things. Ir is 
therefore much valu'd in News Spain, 
+ whereitgrows wild, tho' it is alſo rr 
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Hooks to, and accordingly have had them 


ceiv'd, is taken in part from Fr. Joſ. Acoſt. 


1 * 
* 
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The Leaves of it are broad and coarſe, 


« ending in ſharp ſtrong Points, which ſerve 


t either to be uſed as Pins, or to'ſew with, 


4 as one would do with a Needle; From the 
Leaf they draw out Threads, which are 


&« its Fibres. The Trunk or Body of the 


&« 'Free,; being large when it is young, they 
e cut a Hollow in it, to which the Sap or 
4 Moiſture: riſes from the Root; and this 
e they drink inſtead of Water, being cool 


“ and ſweet: but when this Liquor is boil'd, _ 
_ it becomes like Wine; and letting it ſour, 


it makes a good Vinegar: but being boil'd 
« to a. Conſiſtence, is ſweet like Honey, and 
« being half boil'd, is like the Muſt above- 


« mention'd, well taſted and wholeſome, 


and, in the opinion of the Perſon who 
„ yrote this, much better than that made 
4 of Grapes 


_ « rieties of Liquors, and the Quantity the 


„Tree yields is great, producing ſeveral 


« Quarts a day for ſome time. 
4 The Wood of the Tree is ſpongy, and 


« ſerves to keep fire a long time, like the 


Match uſed by Soldiers, or Touch- wood. 


« It may well be called the Tree of Worm 


&« ders, ſeeing that it produces ſuch a num- 
e ber of beneficial Things, as Thread and 
« Cordage, beſides the ſeveral Drinks men- 
« tion'd ; which are the chief uſed in Mexico; 
« except thoſe which are brought from Eu- 
% The 


So that according as the Sap of 
© the Tree is boiled, it produces ſeveral Va- 


— 


4 
( 
“The common Drink is called Pulques 
*"whi h is as ſttong as Porters Beer. This 
rmented With ripe fall Berries, which 
« in three ot four Daſs makes it brisk, and 
like Whey in colour: it 5 pleaſant to the 
4 Taſte, and keeps the Indians in health; 
and no pays to the Vice-Roy at Mexico, 
«gr to his Farters, about 200,006 Pieces of 
Eight, t Forty Thouſand Pounds Srerling 
Da Tear 'Excife. © -\ 2 A an 
, This is brought to Warte! in Hog:Skins; 
4 And fold About the Skirts of rhe City un- 
« der 2 ſquare Sheds, where tlie Hriilt. 
* ans th Men and Women, daily reſort 
33 tk 
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erh ker my Aok Bot cue e Gentlemö 
who are here ftom the Royal- Society, and 
both Univerſities, cannot allow that this is 
the ſamé ſort of Plant e bloſſom'd in 
W For, Hay N * 
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” Ya the. Firſt Place, this wonderfal: Plant 
is deſeribed to be a. "Tree, and very large, 
ven ſo great as to yield Bite w While 

my fort of Aloe is an a Plant, 

Big cloſe to the Ground, without any 


woody. Part: and as it dies as ſoon as it 


has flower'd and produced Seed, can never 
afford any Wood for it always flowers hls 
the Leaves lie cloſe to the Ground. 
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Aloe produces neither Wins nr any 1b 
that one can make Vinegar 98181 £ £199 


ei uh 3811 oll ones veoiatiavigl Ld 
It ſeems therefore that it is.not the ſame 
with my Aloe; but at the ſame, time it is 
very reaſonably conjectured, that the Plant 


meant in the aforeſaid Hiſtery, is what is 


called the Cocoa Tree, or elſe the Hinerhear: 
ing Palm, or Palma Fiuiſera: for each of 
theſe; ſeem. to carry Principles with. them, 
WH anſwer the Character in the aforeſaid 
The Cocoa-Tree.is{aid by the Indians to 
carry in it Meat, Drink, and Cloth. When 
I ſpeak of this, I do not mean the Cacoa 
which produces the Seeds or Nuts that 
N a they 


Cr mime, yea OE 


po - 


1 © 5 
; they make Chocolare of; but the large Nut- 
bearing Tree, Which has à Nur fo big, that 
8 a Quart of milky Liquor is conta in'd in the 
{ Shell, beſides the Kernel or Nut itſelf, The 
Liquor is ſweet, freſh, and pleaſant; and 
the Nut good wholeſome Diet. The out- 
5 fide of the Shell of the Nut is cover'd with 
5 Strings of a browniſh Colour, which one 
, 
t 
8 


might weave into Cloths : Rut far more than 
this, the Leaves and Stem, or Trunk of the 
Plant, which grow to a vaſt Magnitude, af. 
ford Threads enough to clothe many more 


70 | | 

6 Men, than the Kernels, or Nuts, or Liquor 
h r re 
y The Leaves are likewiſe ſo full of Fibres, 
r or Threads, that there is hardly any Pul 


ia them; and every Diviſion of a Leaf at- 
fords a ſharp Point at the Extremity, fo that 
they may well enough ſerve as Needles and 
Thread. 42 (9980 
The whole Bark and moſt woody Part 
conliſts of Veſſels or Strings; which, being 
combin'd, make a fort of ſpongy Wood. 
This will burn, when dry, in a tender man- 
ner like Touch. wood: And if we do not uſe 
it for Firing, may be beat and dreſs'd like 
Hemp, and will yield a Thread fit for Cor- 
dage and coarſe Cloth. 4 
Ik we tap or wound the Stem of this Plant, 
the Jufce of it will flow fo plentifully, that 
a good Liquor will iſſue from it in i ap 
quantity, as it W from the Birch-Tree i 
ks | 2 an 
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But particularly, the Wine Palm has a 


as for xhe Leaves, on fort, perhaps „ lir- 
tle more fitting for Clothing than another; 


but in che main, they all carry the ſame 


— * 9 


I have now only to add, that my Aloe has 
been miſtaken by many who have obſerv'd 
it; and, as I had Crowds of People of the 
moſt curious ſort, as well as the moſt noted 
Travellers to ſee it, I judged it beſt to leave 


my Deciſion of tlie matter till I had received 
their ſeveral Opinions of it: And I grateful- 
| ly acknowledge the Favours IJ have receiv'd 
from many of the Ingenious, concerning ſe- 


veral Particulars, which relate to its Hiſtory. 
4s 1 am, a Gardener, it is expected I 
4 ould add ſome proper Directions for the 

4 ey Culture 
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or no Water: and ſpecial Care muſt he taken, 


3 
the moſt hardy of any of the Amoricam ſorts, 


therefore, requires no more than common. 


Shelter in a Green - houſe during the Winter- 
Seaſon and in that time ſhould have very little 


that we keep the Crown or Center of the 


| Plant. free from Wet; which, if any ſhould 
1 lodge there, the Plant will be in danger of 
rotting. tri Lott 101 uon | 
; If we have a mind to make the Plant 
] ſhoot large Leaves, and grow vigorouſly, we 
— ſhould every Spring give it freſh Earth to- 
n wards the Surface of the Pot or Tub, ob- 
d ſerving. to keep the Leaves as free as poſ- 
[= ſible from touching it, and let it have room 
A enough to ſpread its Roots freely... . 
* I!he beſt ſort of Caſe. for this Plant when 
it grows large, is a ſquare Box, ſo made, as 
as to open on every ſide, that one may more 
d eaſily give it freſh Earth, and examine the 
ne State of the Lea ves on the under ſide. The 
ed Earth the moſt proper for it, ſhould be light, 
ve and finely lifted. e. 11 
ed But if we would have it increaſe, plenti- 
U- fully, then the Roots muſt be confined in a 
Pd narrow compaſs, and. the Plant kept dry: It 
ſe- will then fling out abundance o Gets; 
ry. which being taken off, and tranſplanted in- 
5 to Pots of freſh Earth, preſently grow. I 
1 mention this particularly, becauſe the Aloe 
the of this kind, whoſe: Leaves are finely edged 
ure . wm 


V 
with Cream; colour, may be managed by the 
ſame Method. The belt time of rranſplanc- 
. A ao is from April till the end of 

CC NENT e | 
7er cannot part with this Subject, with- 
out taking notice of a deteſtable piece of 
Malice and Abuſe that was offered me when 


this Aloe was flowering in my Garden, and 


gave me the faireſt Proſpect of poſſeſſing an 
eaſy Fortune for my Life, from the vaſt 


Concourſe of People that daily reforted ro 


my Houſe to ſee it. 0 | 
When the Aloe was in ſo great Perfec- 


;tion, as to invite more Company than my 


Houſe and Garden could well contain, and 
the laſt Flower of my Torch-Thiſtle was 
opening; three Men, habited like Gentle - 
men, were inadvertently let up to ſee it: 
who no ſooner were come to the Plant, but 
one of them began to break off the Buds; 
and being deſired to deſiſt, took hold of the 
main Stem, and endeayour'd to break it by 
violence; but it was luckily, much too ftrong 
to give way to their baſe Intent. This their 
Attempt was ſoon diſcover'd by all the Gen- 
tlemen and Ladies in my Garden, and T was 
call'd to the Aſſiſtance of my Servant, and 
to ſave my Plant from the fury of their 
Rage: When immediately one, who was on 
the top of the Stair-caſe in my, Aloe-Houſe, 
being intreated by me to come down, fell a 
ſwearing, and drew his Sword upon my 

| Man, 


(3 31 8 
Man, 52 him he 5 run him through 
the Body if he offer d to aſſiſt me; and in 
the t time kick d me on the Head while 
L offer'd to go up, while another at the bot- 
tom of the Stairs, one of his Companions, 
pulFd me by the Legs; ; and a third of them 
wounded me with his Sword, in two plac 
of my Neck, fo that I was under the Sur- 
. 8 hands many Plea devoid of at- 
toding d the curious Perſons that I; me © 
$ comming, £9 my Garden; which 
Was ane Diſadvantage. . 


d 1 the 
Violence. I had receiv'd, 


occaſion! d; all the 


ee ompany that were ready. to ſee my 
 C,UFLONT es Weave BY 18 arden; fy ger 


oF d y..1. might. * 
that noble ( n 
Wiel e e 6c. py * N more * oF 
8555 ano t e int, that I may have = 
rtunlty en Fg that worthy A 
throughly of the Caſe; and to 
| 7 the World, at the ſame, time, that 
185 proſecuted: e Perſons. that committe 
e, Rios; natwirhſtanding one of them ſai 


by was offer d ta be put in the Commiſſi- 
on of. the Peace two or three Moaths before; 
and would now accept. on't, that he might 
. of defiroying) my Aloe, art. 


5 1 Houſe. But 828 Happineſs, 
that t overnment has ſo * 


much Wiſdom 
2 not to almik cf wh Dae e 


Feople, 


e 21 | 


Pons inthe 


FO It le, t6 be" the oft of their Tu- 


leave. WAA 


15 ſuck” f rearrient, altowable ig. 1 Tea on, 
or does it nar appear to be maliciohs, When 


Men clan Teftinely endeavour to deftrs 


Goods of a Man Whd Has got them hon oh 
and has ſhew'd* „iche f with Good- 
nature to all Mankind? re os 4 
net futh"ARions' t t 80 fics 
folly Ti chem, (to make t 
to inſult a Man Abs owti” Houſe; W 
hey never CE en before? obe ighthay 
. 8 f Aack Frearment' #rbm 1 Math, 
N Is it pt tlie Chafacter of Men c ha 
prigeipfes to o Ac 'Cowardly' 0d len che 
have 4 fesche Power, or. undeſer Wes 


b Hands, ccd attack 3 "Math Un- 
arm'd f [T 9805 . — 108 1 


I 0 


IJ it hor * 1 to deſtro 105 ſnobs 


to deſtroy a Man's Eftate 7 Common Rob: 
bers endeayour” to get” Mone 1 Fs 
themſelves by {Robin art ſac wobl ruin 
Peder Pop dut © e How 
erer; they "have . pepe "pre retty well for that; 
and 1 ant they will pe 7 Man, or" Py 


Boys for the future, and not run fuch i Leng ths 


as may bring any of them'to a villanous' Find, 


I leave, theſe my Sentiments to be conſis | 


der'd by the true Gentlemen, and Appeal to 
them, whether ſach Tranſitions can be al- 
low'd warrantable by thoſe who ate'Gene- 
rous enough to be Juſt ? 
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of the Torch:Thiſtle ; cad Cereus 


erectus maximus Americanus Hex- 

angularis, Flore albo radiato : or, 

_ Great upright Torch-Thiſtle of R. B. 
Hift. Plant. Succ. Dec. I. p. 1. 


4 1 


HIS Plant, as the Name informs us, 
comes from the American Quarter; 
but more particularly the Merchants tra- 
ding to Jamaiba and Barbadoes, as well as 
all the Natives, know it by the Name of 
the Dildo- Tree. But moſt of our Zaropear 
Botaniſts call it Torch-Fhiſtle, from its ſtrait 
manner of diſpoſing it ſelf like a Torch, or : 
rather from its appearance like a Taper or 
Hambeaux, which has ſeveral Diviſtions on 
the Sides, as a fluted, Pillar has in Archi- 
tecture; and from the Thorns or Spines which 
are commonly found on the edges of the 
Plant, that are ſharp like thoſe on the 
Thiſtle, makes it bear this Name. 

There are many Sorts of this Plant in 
America, every one of which are much more 
tender than this, and therefore require the 
warmeſt Stoves to keep them alive in pro- 
ſperity. But this will ſtand abroad all the 
Summer, that is, rom, the middle of May 

| . £0 


_ 
to the middle of September; and then need 


* 


no other Shelter but a common Green- houſe, 


where Froſt cannot enter. 


* 
. 
* 


Of the Cereus or Torch-Thiſtle there are 
ſome which conſtantly ſhoot upright like Pil- 


lars, and others that either creep up Trees, 
of run upon the Ground ; but none of them 
ever produce any Leaves, but Stems only 


| beſet with Thorns, till they come to flower, 


and then the Fruit-part ſwells to near its 
full growth, before the Bloſſom opens at the 
Head of it; whièn makes ſome Authors rec- 
kon this Tribe of Plants very nearly re- 
lated to the Opuntia, or Indian Fig ; or, 
as the Natives of America call it, Prickly 
Pear; which always has its Fruit full grown, 
before the Flower opens at the top of the 
Fruit. But it is obſervable that the Opun- 


tia or Indian Fig, as many as I have ſeen 


of them, open their Bloſſoms in the Day- 
time; while all the Torch-Thiſtle Kind, that 
I know or have heard of, open their Flow- 
= in the Night ; as. I ſhall explain by and 
"Bu: the Cereus or Torch-Thiſtle which 
blow'd this Year, An. 1729. I muſt now de- 
ira as well as give the known Hiſtory 
of it. | 
The firſt of this Plant that was in Eng- 
land, was in the Gardens of the late Right 
Reverend Father in God Henry Compton, 
Lord Biſhop of London, at Fulbam; which 
was 


maenphong=.js 


(635) 
was then eſteem'd one of the greateſt Cu- 
rioſities in the Kingdom. It was, at its firſt 
appearance with us, of ſo ſurprizing a Make, 
that the Curious from all Parts were invi- 
ted to ſee it. And as I am informed, the 


Seed of it was ſent to his Lordſhip from 


Barbadoes, which was ſo carefully manag'd, 
that it ſoon arriv'd to a good height; but 
{till with one ſingle Stem, without hopes of 
yielding any Branch to make a young Plant 
of, or the leaſt appearance of an Off, ſet: 
Till at length it was concluded that it would 
grow from Cuttings, like other Succulent 
Plants, and therefore the Plant was cut into 
ſeveral pieces about the end of May; and af- 
ter each part had been expoſed to the Sun 
for ſome few Days, they were replanted, 


and proſpered. 


The very top of all pew ſtill upright 
without branching, but the other Pieces ha- 
ving no leading Tops, broke forth into ſmall 
Heads, about four or five a- piece; and the 
lower part of the Plant, next the Root, did 
as much: ſo that the Lear following there 


were Capital Cuttings enough to raiſe many 


Plants from. 
+ By this means the moſt curious Acquain- 
tance of his Lordſhip became furniſh'd ; and 
about twenty Years ago, my Predeceſſor 
Mr. Darby, got into the Sort, and raiſed 
the large Plant which I now have, as well 
as many others which he ſold, that are now 
F 2 as 
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as tall as moſt in Eagland. One or two of 
which have flower'd where they were well 
taken care of; but where they have been 
neglected, they appear of a pale yellow Co- 
Jour, and give a poor Reſemblance of the 
Plant, though they are tall. In ſhort, they 
will not flouriſh withour they enjoy a free- 
dom of Air when the Weather is tempe- 
rate, and have Pot-room enough, and are 
treated once a Year with freſh Earth. And 
this, as I am told, is the hard Caſe, of thoſe 
in the Amſterdam Gardens, which were kept 
_ confin'd all the Summer in a warm Stove 
with the Coffee-Trees, where they can en- 
joy bur little Benefit from the Air. Theſe 
are ſaid to be ſeveral Years older than any 
in England; and it may well be ſo, fince 
they ſay thoſe Plants are a great deal more 
than twenty foot high ; but T hear they are 
very weak, and have never bloſſom'd. 
In the mean time, I was acquainted by ſome 
Gentlemen of the Royal Society, who have 
ſeen the great Plant of this ſort in the King 
of France's Phylick-Garden at Paris, that 
the Cereus there is much the largeſt in Eu- 
rope, being now between twenty and thir- 
ty Feet high, and growing in the natural 
Ground, under a South Wall, and cover'd 
with a Glaſs Caſe. But this Plant would 
have been much taller than it is, if there had 
been opportunity of raiſing the Glaſs-Caſe 
higher ſome Years ago. But as there was 
* wi "mor, 
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not, without injuring ſome part of the Gar- 
den behind it, by its Shade; the top of the 


Plant was cut off, and then the Body ſhot 
out ſeveral Branches or freſh Stems, and pro- 


duced Flowers from year to year. 
As for the Plants of the Cereus that flow- 


er'd in my Garden at Hoxton, they were a- 


bout eight Foot high each, and were in the 
moſt vigorous growing ſtate that ever I had 
ſeen any. The- Thorns in ſome places on 


their Edges renew'd themſelves, the princi- 


pal or leading Thorn of the Cluſter ſhot 
forth longer than uſual, and appear'd more 
tranſparent than ordinary ; and where that 
ſhow'd it ſelf, one might obſerve at the bot- 
tom or Root of ſuch clump of Thorns a 


_ ſmall ſwelling, ſeemingly cover'd with a 


ſmall and green Moſs. To compare ſuch a 
knot of Thorns with the others that are not 
deſign'd for Bloſſom that Year, you will find 


a great deal of difference. A nice Judge 


may know the Midſummer before, what 
will bloſſom the Year following; and by the 


number of ſuch Knots, may know how ma- 


ny Bloſſoms will be upon each Plant; for 
there never is more than one Bloſſom pro- 
ceeds from a Knot of Thorns. © CH 
My Plants which flower'd, began in Juno 
to bud, or put out their Bloſſom-buds; and 
—_— was ended, began to-open their 
Flowers, after the Fruit-part had made its full 
growth, like the Fruit of the Indian Fig. 
* . 
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It is remarkable that the Flowers did not 
open like as; other Flowers of Plants com. 
monly do in the Day. time, but began only 
to diſplay themſelves about Sun-ſer. About 
Seven in the Evening the Bloſſoms began to 
open, and about eleven or twelve the ſame 
Night were quite open, and in their full 
luſtre. During their opening, one might 
eaſily obſerve the motion of the Apices or 
Pendants in the Body of the Flower, crack- 
ing or breaking, and flinging out their Duſt, 
(by means of a Microſcope.) 3 
+ The Flower, when it was open, was a- 
bout four Inches over, conſiſting of Flower. 
Leaves, diſpoſed like a Star, or thoſe of a 
Sun-Flower ; but as the Leaves of the Sun- 
Flower are yellow, the Leaves of my Cereus- 
Flower were white, and tipt wich a Peach 
bloom - colour; while che Tendrels or Threads 
in the middle were yellow. I ſuppoſe, that 
from ſome of my Men, the Perſon who pub- 
liſh'd the ſpurious Copy of my Cereus, took 
a hint that the Cereaus-Flower was yellow, 
and therefore fram'd an Imaginary Plant 
from thence ; becauſe, I obſerve, the Flow- 
ers of the Cereus he has painted are all yel- 
low. It is for this Reaſon I have publiſh'd 
my great Aloe and this Cæreus in Bloſſom, _ 
with other curious Plants that were in my 


Garden, in their proper Colours, that the 
Curious may be no longer impos'd upon. 


About 
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About Sun. riſe the next Morning the Flow- 
ers began to ſhut up, and before Eight were 
quite cloſed; declining daily for near a Fort- 
night, and then dropp'd-*. 
It is reported, that in the Veſt-Indies, 
where they grow naturally, the Fruit, when 
it is ripe, is of a red Colour, like the Fruit 
of the common Opuntia or Indian Fig. 
The flowering of this Plant in the Night, 
with us is ſomewhat ſurprizing ; but all the 
Sorts of Cereus do ſo, and two Sorts of H- 
coides; ſome Kinds of Convoloulus, and 
two or three other Plants: which make 
fome believe, that theſe Night-flowering 
Plants with us, are originally bred in ſuch 
parts of the World where the Day is in the 
time of our Night, and fo are conſtant to 
their time of opening their Flowers, let them 
be where they will. But 'tis a Caſe which 
requires a great deal of Conſideration to de- 
termine, and I ſhall leave it to the Learned 
ro conſider. 


We may ſay of this Cerens, that it is the 
moſt hardy of all others, for it will proſper 


very well in a common Green- Houſe ; where- 
as all the other Varieties I know of, mult 
have hot Stoves in the Winter, and will 
bear very little of the Sumer Air abroad. 
We have ſeveral other Kinds in the W:ft- 
Indies, which grow upright like Fn, 

| ave 


The Right Ones may be had of Weaver Bickerton and R- 
chard Mountag ue. | 
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have ſome more, ſome fewer A angles, differing 


in their Colour, and in the manner of bear- 


ing their Spines, and the Length and Colour 
of them. About Nevis, St. Chri ſtopher's, 
Jamaica, and Iflands thereabouts, there are 
moſt of the ſorts to be found, as well as in 
an Iſland ſomewhere thereabouts, called the 
Iſland of Mora, uninhabited ; but by the Ac- 
count of ſome who have accidentally touch- 
ed at it, abounds with Rarities of theſe 
kinds. It could be wiſh'd, that thoſe who 
know that Iſland, if they happen to come 
near it, would examine what there was up- 
on it: for beſides the odd things my Friends 
obſerv'd growing there, they found a great 
Variety of Oranges and large Pruits, which 
were exceeding pleaſant, and refreſhing to 
them. | 

It is remarkable, from the beſt Accounts, 
that every ſort of Cæreus brings a different- 
colour'd Flower, and as different Fruit from 
one another in Taſte and Quality, as any 
Tribe of Plants we know. © 


But we have ſome ſorts of Cereus which 


creep upon the Ground, and run up Trees; 
ſuch as the triangular Cereus, deſcribed and 
figured in Piſo and Margrave's Book of the 
Brazil Plants: this is there figured with 
its Flower; and as one meets with the ſaid 
Book colour'd in ſeveral Libraries, ſaid to be 
done by the Authors, it appears that the 
Flower is blue. We have had of this ſort 

| many 
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many Years in England, but without ſhew: 
ing any Flower; notwithſtanding there are 
Plants of it now not leſs than fifteen Foer 
in length, in the Stoves at Hamptonu- Court. 

It is the Nature of this Plant to ſhoot out 
Roots plentifully from every Leaf, if one 
may ſo call it ; tho? we commonly tra it 
up a Stick: even theſe Roots ſhoot from the 
upper Shoots, tho they are 15 Feet above 
ground, and all of them aiming to reach the 
Earth, make the Plant look as if it was co- 
vered with a coarſe piece of Net: Work; but 
if the Plant ſtands near a Wall, theſe Roots 
faſten themſelves to it: Which one obſerves 
at Hampton -· Court, the Plants there of this 
ſort ſpreading their Roots on the top upon the 
Ceiling; which plainly indicates that the 
Plant ſhould run upon the Ground, that it 
might ſttike Root as it puts forth irs Shoots. 
For this end, Dr. Udall of Enfield had cons 
trived, a little before he died, to train them 
in long Troughs, with hopes by that means 
to bring them to flower; which ſeems to be 
the righteſt way of proceeding, as it fol- 
lows Nature. I doubt not but if the Plai- 
ſter of the Ceiling in Hamptos- Court Stoves 
was not too hard to receive the Roots 
throughly, this Plant would have bloſſom'd 
there long before now. I am particular in 
this, that thoſe who chuſe to cultivate this 
Plant in their Stoves, may give them Troughs 
inſtead of Pots, that they may have the plea- 
NR G {ure 


ſure of obſerving the Flower, and gather- 


ing the Fruit, ;which is ſaid to be very plea- 
ſant both. to the Eye and the Taſte. The 
Soil for this will hear a good ſhare of Rub. 
biſh of Houſes in it, and requires very little 
Water, as well as the other tender upright. - 
ſorts: But the annex d Figure will give my 


Reader a more perfect Lea of it. 


It is obſerv'd by the Gentlemen who have 
ſeen this Plant growing in the MVeſt- Indies, 
that it ſometimes runs up Trees, and takes 
hold of them, by ſhooting their Roots into 
the Bark: and alſo that ſome Plants of this 
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fort ſhooting on the Ground, are above an 
hundred Foor long. 


Another Cereus we have in our Stoves 
of a creeping kind, which ſeems to be fi- 


gured by Partinſon, under the Name of 


the Star-Thi/tle of America, or the La- 
tin Name he gives it, Planta Pinnata 
Spi uaſa. The fame ſort is alſo figured in 
the Paradiſus Batavus, but without a 


Flower. The Stalks of it are about the 


Thickneſs of a large Reed, and are chan- 
nelPd fo, as to-ſhew ſix Ribs or Angles, ſet 
on the Edges with ſmal} Knots of white 
Thorns. The Stalks are of a purpliſh Co- 
lour when they are in health, and ſhoot out 
of one another like the reſt of the Cereus 
Tribe, ſhooting out Roots from the * 

ike 
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like the rianmilic ſort TION e 
and ſhould be treated in the ſame manner 
torun.in Troughs, We have this Plant pret- 
ty frequent in our Stoves, but 'tis geniarall ly 
too much dawn for Want, of. Airs 11 | 
Shoots are ſo weak, 4 Cog look 0 8 
Green, and bring no Flowers; s 12 
I am told it bloſſom'd at Hampton-Cyurt 
in Kin 15 William's Time, and that there is 
ow a Specitnen of the Blower dry d. Whe 
t bloſſorr'd, the Plant had no Earth to ſub- 
fiſt from, nor any Nouriſhment but What it 
drew by its Roots that grew into tfis Wall 
of the Houfe. ' The Flower is about four 
Inches over, and opens in the Evening like 
the reſt, yieldivg a ſtrong Scent like Jaſ- 
mine. The Flower is ſhap {like a Stat. The 
fame ſort bloſſom'd lrely: at Mr. Sherrart's, 
at Eltham in Kent. Ke 
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of it many Years in my own Garden, and 
never fails flowering at that time of the 
Year, tho? it ſtands jn-one of the moſt ſhady 
Places of my Ground, -and even though the 
Weather is ever ſo ſevere, . ' _. 

This Plant, many Authors of good Credit 
tell us, was brought into England by Fo- 
ſeph of Arimathea, a Senator of Fudea, and 
a Diſciple of Chriſt, who begg'd the Body 
of his Saviour from Plate after the * 

xion, 
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fixion, and wrapt it in fine Linen, and laid 


it in his own Sepulchre. The Hiſtory far- 


ther relates, that the Plant which is now ſo 
famous, was brought over by the ſaid Jo- 
ſeph of Arimatheg as à Staff; and that, up- 
on his firſt landing in Britain to preach the 
Goſpel, he ſet his Staff in the Ground, and 
it grew there, and budded and bloſſom'd on 


Chriſtmas-Day ; and that Plant, and others 


continued to do fo ever ſince. 

The extraordinary flowering of this Plant 
at ſo cold a Seaſon, was: undoubtedly no 
ſmall means of helping St. Zo/eph, and the 
other Diſciples that came with him, to pro- 
pagate the Chriſtian Faith, as well as the 
extraordinary Vegetation of the Staff, which 
the People thought was no more than a dead 


Stick When he brought it over. And at that 


time of day we muſt likewiſe obſerve, that 
the People of Britain were under the Tui- 
tion of a Sett of Wiſe Men skilld in the 
egyptian Learning, calld Druids, Who at 
the ſame time diſpenſed Religion and Phy- 
ſick under the Oak, which was the Temple 

of Saturn, whom they worſhip'd: So that 

without a miraculous-like Begi hing, it 

would have been difficult for St. Zoſeph to 
have ſer aſide the ſuperſtitious Bigotry the 
People had then for the Worſhip of their 
God Saturn, and the Adoration they paid 
to his Prieſts the Druids, who kept t 75 
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in the greateſt Awe, and under the greateſt 
Subjettion: For it ſeems by the Accounts 


which I have received from ſeveral Gentle- 
men of Learning, that Whpever of the Peo- 
dle were not Obſervers of the Doctrine de- 
iver'd them by the Druids, mult never 
hope for any Advantage from their Phyfick, 
or any Remedy, though tfiey ſuffer'd ander 
the moſt grievous Maladies. And theſe Gen- 
tlemen tell me, that ſome Writers have con- 
jectur'd from ſome Relations of thoſe Times, 
that the Dr4ids were not a little famous for 
poiſoning, and giving ſuch as had offended 
them tormenting Draughts, and pernicious 
Diets, in order to bring them to their Obe- 
P 
Theſe Severities of the Druide over their 
People, did not perhaps help à little to the 


furtherance of St. Joſephs Defign of propa- 
gating the Erin e 10 7 1 


| Faith, which was eaſy, 
Humane, and conſiſting of good Morak; fo 
that in a ſhort ſpace theſe Diſciples of Chriſt 
had many Followers, as a worthy Gentle- 
man, my Correfpondear, informs me. 

I ſhall have occafion to ſay more of the 
Dfuids and their Worſhip in another place, 


from an Account I have received from an ex- 


an Antiquary; but, in the mean 


time, ſha give my Reader ſuch a Relation 
of St. Foſeph's coming into England, as I 


have receiv'd in a Letter from a curious Gen- 
tleman of Oxford. | 64S 
2 To 
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| To Mr. Cowell, Gardener at Hoxton. by. 


TER: Oxford, Fan. 18, 1154. 
Have heard fo much of your Curioſities 
* | in the Aloe and Torch-Thiſtle, but 
* eſpecially your Holy Thorn, or Gl/afterbury 
© Thorn, that I venture to write to you, 
© tho? unknown, upon the account of the lat- 
ter. As my Study has led me particularly 
© to fearch into Antiquities, I believe the 
following Account may not be unacceptable 
' to vou, how Jaſeph of Arimathea hap- 
pen d firſt to come into Brizafy. 

Lou muſt know that the Diſciples of 

£< Chriſt, ſoon after the Death of their Ma- 
* ſter, by conſent choſe their ſeveral Routs 
* or. Journeys, to preach the Goſpel in the 
then known Parts of the World. 

* Nicephorus, a Greek Author, tells us in 
© his ſecond Book, Chap. 40. that Simon, 
born in Cana Calilei, was ſo fervent in his 
Love for his Maſter, and his Zeal for the 
* Goſpel, that he was ſirna med Zelotes. He 
* travelld through Egypt and Afric, then 
through Mauritania and Lybia, preach- 
© ing the Goſpel, and the ſame Doctrine he 
© brought to the Weſtern Sea, and the Iſles 
© calPd Brytaniæ, &c. 

In his third Book, Chap. 1. he tells us, 
© that the Apaſttes diſpers'd themſelves over 
© the Face of the whole Earth; which 3 

then 


« then confined to Aſia, Africa, and Europe, 
© for America was not at that time known. 

In the Diſciples Diviſion of the then 
© known World, which they appointed and 
© regulated by Lot or Ballot, the Apoſtles fill'd 
© with the humane, generous, and ſovereign 


Doctrine of Chriſt, free from Deceit or De- 


© fire of worldly Lucre, ſet forward to preach. 
the Doctrine of their Maſter, thro? Coun- 
© tries unknown, and beſet with every Diffi- 
« culty that could attend human Life. 
St. Peter fiſt 


| 7 > react'd the Goſpel at 
* Feruſalem, and then in Galatia, Bythinia, 
with the Upper Aſia, Cappadocia, and in 
© 7aly alſo taught the Goſpel. ah: 
St. 70% in Aſia, and ended his Life 
To St. Andrew fell the Provinces about 


the Euxine Sea, all Scythia, Byzance, Ma- 


© cedonia, and Greece. 


© St. Thomas preach'd Chriſtianity among, 


the Parthians, Indians, and in the Iſle of 
© Taproban. 

Another choſe Egypt and Lybia; and 
© another would go to the uttermoſt Coaſts 
of the Ocean, with the Iles of Bryztazne- 

Dorothius tells us, that Si mom Zelotes, 
paſſing through Mauritania and Africa, 
preaching the Doctrine of Chriſt, was at 


a 


ength crucify*d and bury'd in Bizhanca s 
or, as ſome would have it, Brytania, 


K 


He 
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_* He alſo tells us, that Ariſtobulus, whom 

* the Apoſtle to the Romans mentions with . - 
* grear Veneration, was made a Biſhop. in 

* Brytaine, or Bithania. 


.* Ceorge Major tells us in his Preface, that 

immediately after Chriſt's Reſurre&ion, in 
the time of Claudius the Emperor, the 
Light of the Goſpel was kindled in Britain 
by cke of Ari mat bea, that bury'd the 
Body of Chriſt. e 
Ti'ertullian, when he wrote againſt the 
Fes , of, thoſe Times, tells us, that the 
© Britains, Inhabitants of Places unknown 
to the Romant, were yet obedient and ſub.. 

ject to the Kingdom of Chriſt. 
Jillian of Malmsbury, in his Book of 
the Antiquities of &laſtenbury, aſſures us, 
that Frecuphus affirms, in the fourth Chap- 
ter of his ſecond Book, that Philip the 
Apoſtle preaching the Word of God in 
Gau, which is now called France, choſe 
< out twelve of his Diſciples, whom he ſent 
into Britain to preach the Word of Life: 
© He appointed over theſe as Chief, Foſep 
of Arimathea, his dear Friend, that bury'd 
our Lord. FA at .» 5 8 1 
Thheſe, according to John Capgrave, who 
brings Miltiu and Merlin for his Vouchers, 
+ © came into this Land in the Year of Chriſt's 
* Incarnation 36, in the time of Arviragus, 
ho gave to them the Ifle of Avalon, 
where they built an Oratory of Wrythen 
| = « Wands, 


. 

a 4 Boughs, which was the firſt Chri- 
« ſtian Church, if one may ſo call it, that 
as erected in Britain. We find this Cu- 
ſtom was follow'd in the firſt Times, in 
« building the Chriſtian Churches ia Pritain 

©of Boughs; as an Itiſtance, Bow-Church or 
« Bough-Church at Dureſin, which was Ter 
© tp by the Monks or Diſciples of Venerable 
© Bede, Was built of Boughs of Trees, I ſup- 
* poſe to imitate in ſome meafure the Tem- 
6 ges of Saturn, which were always kept un- 
© der the Oak. And as every one of the Hea- 
« then Deities had their favourite Tree, ſo the 
6 ſeveral Worſhippers of them, choſe the fa- 
© yourite Tree of their God as a Temple to 
6 worſhip him in. And the Diſciples of Chriſt, 
6 perhaps, might chuſe this way of making 
their Temples, that the People at once 
© might more cafily come over to them; be- 
& cauſe the Chriſtian Temples, being made of 
0 pages of Trees, were not altogether diffe- 


rent from thoſe allotted for the Worſhip of 


Saturn, and the other Heathen Deities. 
© Again, it is remarkable with regard to 


_ * the Oak, which was Satur's Temple, that 


* in December, which is the Month in which 
* we commemorate rhe Birth. of our Lord, 


© the Oak is vacant of Leaves, or, at beſt, 


© they are dry and dead at that Seaſon ; but 
© as the great Feaſts of Saturn were held in 


that Month, the Druids, as 4 learned Au-- 
thor reports, obliged the People to bring 
I in 
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Boughs and. Spr all the Evergreens 
* hey ould figd Sp 15 and cover It, And 
15 iſeiples of Chriſt might very likely 
* fallow that method in n 5 Tem- 
« Ples at Chrifmos, i 00 Lo. 5 57 might 
not too ſuddenly part fro their Cerer 
monies, but be brought by pA tel to the 
Chriltian Faith - Which . teaches us 
s could not ſo ſoon have been broug ht al out, 
Gif every. Cuſtom, the People had been uſed 
„to, had been forced from. them at .onge. 
© But the Chriſtian Religion is the Religion 
Fs Good-narure,; and does not allow of Per: 
ſecution. Iam; apt to think that th Cu- 
om of adorning our Churches at C 52 
comes as well La our Houſes with ver- 
1 Proceeds from [Nhat has been re- 
rea. 
* to return to Foſeph. of Arimathea, 


4 and his iſo br We learn from N. Kin 


and Meri 2 at in the Place 2 they 
© built their Oratory, they were bury'd: 


. Which Place being ſince encreas' d, and 


© newly byalded, i( (as. thoſe Authors relate) 


© by divers Princes was cal led Gl Glaſtenbury« 
For Confi en. of which, King 2 


42 ms 0G, d dili ently peru 
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father, but alſo the Charters of the Phicites 
» hi Predeceſſors of more antient Times; 
© Dis the Kings Edgar, Edmund, Edward 
red, Brio althins, Kenthwin, Bal. 
727% Tra, Arthzr, and that Noble Prince 
Yeh and many other Chriſtian Kings 
©belide ; alſo of KenewaHa, ſometime an 
< Heathen and Pagan King, concerning the 
3 Houſe of Glaſtenbury. He found, that in 
< ſotmne of theſe Charters it is calbd The Mo: 
© #her of Saints; and in ſome others is named 
<7; De Grave of the Saints, as one may ſup- 
© poſe, from oſs 4 of Arimathea's being 
0 bury'd there with his Diſciples. And that 
© the faid Place was firſt builded even by 
©the very Difciples of Chriſt themſelves, 
ard by them dedicated to our Lord, as the 
« firſt Place which he choſe to himſelf in this 
Realm. All which, as a Truth, King Herr 
afoteſald eftabliſh d by his Charter ; ; which 
[5 Frodo affirms to have ſeen. 
think this may be enough to prove that 
Foſeph of, Arimathea was in Britain, and 
Arlt preach'd the Goſpel here; or, at leaſt, 
4 An the Goſpel. was firſt taught at Gla- 
E tenbury,* g There is the ſame Authority for 
* btlieving it, as there is for believing any o- 
+ ther Hi ory ; and for the prefent 1 remain 


E *7-your Seryant unknown. | OE 15 
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P. S. I ſhall take an opportunity next Poſt 
to give you a little further Account of 


© Glaſtenbury, which may help to illu- 
* ſtrate your Curioſity about your Thorn: 

A Plant of which 1 ſhall deſire to have, 
and I will ſend a Gentleman to pay for it. 


1 Wu $I? 8 — 87 A 3 
Though I ſhould now proceed to give a 


further Account of the Glaſtenbury Thorn, 


from a very curious Letter I have received 
about it; as I have receiv'd another from 
the aforeſaid Correſpondent, continuing the 
Account of Glaſtenbury, I think it neceſſary 


to let them be together, as they concern the 
fame Hiſtory : And as they are allow'd to 


be very Curious, I ſhall venture to publiſh 


them juſt as I receiv'd them. The ſecond 


* 
* 


Letter is as follows. 


' 


. 


ae pinot zi eng ids TE 
SIR. Oxford, Fan. 20, 1738. 
VNa former Letter I gave you my Sen- 
© | timents, with the Authority of ſome 
*-g00d Hiſtorians, concerning Glaſtenbury, 


and the Arrival of Joſeph of Arimathea 


in Britain, which is the occaſion your 
Thorn is ſo famous; and I now, if you 
think it worth your reading, ſend you a 
* farther Account of Glaſtenbury, which may 
+ ſerve to confirm what I wrote before. 
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_ < Immediately after my former Epiſtle, you 
r- NN 
« who 'was noted for his Bravery, and his 


Valiant Knights 
«fo much a Zealot to the Chriſtian Faith, 
that he gave to the Abbey of Gaſtembury, 
(as Rowſe informs us) Brentmarſh, with 
other Poſſeſſions, to the Value of Five hun- 
e dred Marks, (Which Was at that time equal 
0 Twenty thouſand Pounds now.) He Was 
Al iburied at the ſame Abbey, after he had go- 

<'vern'd theſe Realms Twenty-ſix Leaxs. And 
Nhat is very remarkable in his Arms, are 
the three Crowns, which are ſocdiſpoſed, as 
to he united with one auother, as an Em- 


blem of the Trinity: Theſe Arms, I am 


told, are ſince born by the Knighys of the 
« Bath, with the Motto, Tria junſta in 
© T/no. If this was his Meaning, as moſt 
Accounts ſeem to indirate, it, maꝝ be ſup- 
* poſed he was not only a good Chriſtian, but 
bad a ſtrong Haithꝭ in the Doctrine of the 


Frinity: but I leave that to be diſcuſs by 


Gorhers. FIC CCS 213 BING n 
About Six hundred Mears after his Neath, 
. about tthe Year of Chriſt, 1471, Kla- 
ſtenbury was hurnt. And in the ſaſt Year 
_ 'Cof Henry II. which wðwas Anm. 1 189, the 
Body of King Arthur was found buried in 
S the Church- yard, betwixt two Pillars, ſix- 
teen: Feet deep under Ground. But choſe 
* that digged the Ground there to find his 


; of the Round Table, was 


._ C9, 
« Body, after they had dug about ſeven 
« Peet deep, found a mighty broad Stone, 


: 
: 


« with a Leaden Crofs faſtend to that part 


_ © which lay downward towards the Corps, 
© containing this Inſcription : Hic jacet Se- 


c pultus inclitus Rex Arturius in Infula- 


* Avalontia. This Inſcription was graven on 
that Side of rhe Croſs which was next to 
the Stone, ſo that till the Croſs was taken 
from the Stone, it was not diſcover'd. 

This, as well as other Hiſtories, confirms 
© that the Diſciples landed at the Iſland named 
Avalon, where Glaſtenbury now is; tho? 


© at preſent the Waters that ſurrounded that 


© Tland are no more ſeen, neither is the Lake 
_ © which came to it from the Sea any longer 
© viſible, being fill'd up either with the Waſh 
© of the Hills about it, or drain d by Art, ſo 
that Glaſtenbury is now an Inland Town. 
Where the Lake was ſaid to be, is now 
©Marſhy Ground; iaſomuch, that without 
© a continued Series of dry Weather for many 
Weeks, tis unpaſſable; and even then: the 
Ground bounds under one, the Surface of 
Earth in moſt places being ſcarcely fixteen 
© Inches deep before one reach the Water. 
I am the more particular in mentioning 
© of theſe Matters, to remove an Obje&ion 


© now being many Miles from the Sea, they 
ſuppoſe muſt have always been ſo. * 
a | the 


* 


hich many have made againſt Joſepb and 
© his Diſciples landing at this Place; which 


(56) 


the time of ſome of the Saxon Kings, we 


4 find it was not then confirm'd Land, but 


© a Lake or Fen, ſuch as we have many now 
in England. However, if we conſider the 
length of time ſince Foſeph of Arimat hea 
* came into Britain, which 1s Seventeen hun- 
© dred Years, one may conclude many far 
greater Changes might happen than that 
J rl 1-2 tf Gt ang an ff; + 

© Our Hiſtories tell us; that as ſoon as FA 
ſeph of Ari mat bea and bis Diſciples landed 
in the Iſle of Avalon; he preſently. planted 


© his Staff upon the Place where he landed, 


Which grew, (5c. as before related. 

But give me leave, as I have occaſionally 
© mentioned King Arthur, to relate a little 
© more of his Story. His Body was found, 
not incloſed in a Tomb of Stone, but with- 


ina great Tree made hollow like a Trough; 


« the which being digged up and opened, 
© therein were found the Bones of Arthur, 


© of a marvellous bigneſs, as Giral. Cam- 


© brenfis, a learned Man of thoſe Times re- 


ports to have heard of the Abbot of Gla- 


© ſterbury, by whom he was inform'd, that 
the Shin- bone of Arthur being ſet up by 
© the Leg of a very tall Man, came above 
© his Knee the breadth of three Fingers. The 
„Skull of his Head of a wonderful bigneſs ; 
© in the which Head there appear'd the Prints 
© of ten Wounds, or more; all which were 


grown into one Scam, except only that 


- © whereof 


[ 
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© (hereof he died; which being greater than 
© rhe other, appear'd very plain. Alſo in o- 

© pening the Tomb of his Queen Guinever, 
© that was bury'd with him, they found the 
Treſſes of her Hair whole and perfect, fine- 
y platted, of colour like to Gold, but be- 
© ing touch'd, fell ro Duſt. The Abbot of 
that Houſe was named Henry Blois, and 
Was Nephe w to King Henny the Second; ; by 
© whoſeCommand the Tomb of Arthur was 
fought for, and found, and removed into _ 
* the new great Church, and there buried 
ina fair Tomb of Marble; laying the Bones tl | 
of the King at the Head of the Tomb, and | i 
the Bones of the Queen at his Feet, towards 
© the Weſt. The Leaden Croſs, Wich the In- 
<-ſciyption; as it was found and taken off the 
Stone, was kept in the Treaſury of Ga- 
*frenbury, till the Suppreſſion thereof in the 
Y Reign of King Henry the Eighth. 
| * Ploriacenfis informs us, that ſo great a 
* Zealot in the Chriſtian Faith was Kenul- 
bur, King of the Veſt Saxors, who lived 
About Seven hundred Years after Chriſt, 
that he new built the Abbey of G/aſter- | 
Bury, which was the fourth building of 1 
© that Monaftery. Beſides which, the aid i 
© King alſo built a fine Chapel, dedicated 
to St. Foſeph, lined and garniſh'd with | 1 
„Gold and Silver, with many Ornaments _ 
0 * tkewiſe of Gold and Silver ; to the build- 
ing of which Chapel he gave Two thou- 


| land fix hundred and forty Pounds of Sil- 
I * ver 


| LW 
© ver; and to the Altar Two hundred and 
© fixty-four Pounds of Gold; a Chalice, 
with the Patten, ten Pound of Gold; a 
* Cenſer, eight Pound, and twenty Man- 


© cas of Gold; Veſſels to the Altar for Wa- 


© ter, thirteen Pound of Gold; a Baſon, eight 
© Pound of Gold; an Holy- Water Bucket, 
twenty Pound of Silver; Images of our 
Lord, and the Twelve Apoſtles, one hun- 
* dred and ſeventy-five Pound of Silver, and 
© twenty-erght Pound of Gold; a Pall for the 
© Altar, and Ornaments for the Monks, of 
© Gold and precious Stones, ſubtily compact- 
ed, to an immenſe value: all which Trea- 
© ſure-he gave to that Monaſtery in the Year 
© of Chriſt 705. N 

It is reported in Sca. Chron. and by o- 
ther Writers, that Etheldred, King of the 


* Weſt-Saxony, about the Year 870, went in 


© Battle againſt rwo Pagan Kings, with his 
Brother Aeffred; where it was determin'd 
that the King, with his Army, ſhould at- 
* tack the two Pagan Kings; and Prince 
* Aelfred, with his Army, ſhould oppoſe the 
Pagan Dukes, who were Danes. The Bat- 
* tle was began near Chippenham, or Chip- 
* penhane, where the Chriſtian King tarried 
* to long in his Prayer, that the Pagans were 
* firſt ready for Battle; which his Brother 
* Aelfred perceiving, and knowing that. he 
© mult either retire, or fall upon his Ene- 
mies before his Brother came, he ſer upon 
* them, though the Place of Battle was un- 


* equal; 
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equal]; for the Pagans had gotten the higher 


. * Ground, and the Chriſtians led their Bat- 


* tle from the Valley. It is remarkable, that 
in the ſame Place there was only one ſmall 


Thorn- tree, hich had been planted from 


* that brought over by Foſeph of Arima- 
* zhea, near a Place deſigned for an Abbey 
© to be built, as ſeveral Authors obſerve. 
© About this Tree the Battles met and joined ; 
* where, when they had a long time fought, 
* Hubba, one of the Kings, five of his Earls, 
and many thouſands of the Pagans were 
* {lain, and the others put to flight. Which 
Victory was attributed, by ſome of the 
* Monkiſh Writers, to the Virtue of the Ho- 
iy Thorn: Believe it that pleaſe. 

A great heap of Stones was laid and cop- 
* ped up where Hubba was buried, and the 
Place called Hubbeſtotw. It was then the 
* Cuſtom, when any Great Man of the Pa- 
gans was (lain in the Field of Battle, to be 
* bury*d in the ſame manner. And as then 


the Seat of War was chiefly on that {ide 
the Country, one can hardly go a Mile 


* without obſerving ſome Tumulus or Tomb 
* of this ſort. But the Chriſtians of Note 


were bury'd in Monaſteries; or, as it ap- 
« pears in a Manuſcript ſaid to be wrote by 


* the Prior of Bermondſey, Nephew to King 
* Henry the Second, who was afterwards Ab- 
bot of G/aſtenbury, when a Noble Chri- 
* ſtian was overpower'd in the Field of Bat- 
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c tle, and could not be buried elſewhere, an 
Offspring of the Holy Thorn was planted 
as near the Place of his Fall as poſhbly 
by could: be gueſs'd. af > | 
© We find likewiſe that moſt of the Ab- 
© beys which were ſet up after the ſame Or- 
der as that at Glaſtenbury, found ſome 
* means to get an Offspring of the original 
Thorn from Glaſtenbum, and plant it in 
* ſome conſiderable Place within their Ju- 
riſdiction: So that whoever finds, in any 
* Hiftory, there was a Thorn here or there 
that bloſſom'd on Chriſtmas-Day, it was 
* likely taken from the old Stock. But at 
the ſuppreſſion of the Abbeys in King Henry 
* the Eighth's Time, it appears by ſome Ma- 
* nuſcripts of Curioſity and Note, that theſe 
* Thorns, among other things, tending to 
* help the Romilh Religion, ſhould be de- 
* ſtroy'd; and therefore there are few of 
* them remaining, but fuch as happen'd ro 
be overlook'd. 6 f 

© There is nevertheleſs a lage one of this 
kind now at Glaſtenbury, which, by the 
c traditional Account, rook Root from a 
Branch of that which was cut down when 
the Abbey was ſuppreſs'd; and it now con- 
* tinues to blow every Chriſtmas: To which 
© Place great Numbers of People refort every 
Lear at that time to obſerve it. 

* This firſt Plant undoubtedly muſt have 
been renew'd many times, or propagated 


by 
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£ by ſome means or other in the ſpace of fif- 
teen or ſixteen hundred Years. And there 
cis no doubt, but all the ways of increafing 
© Frees, which we now praGiſe, were well 
© enough known to the Antients; witneſs A- 
* zophon, Heſiod, and numbers of Greek Au- 
_ © thors beſides, who have elegantly and ju- 


* diciouſly mentioned ſeveral ways of Graf. 


fing, Laying, Planting by Truncheons, and 
many more Methods of encreaſing Plants 
than we practiſe at this time, as their 
Works will ſhew. So Yarro, Pliny, Pa- 
* ladins, Cato, Columella, and Virgil who 
£ has taken from all the others, beſides his 
* own knowledge, have given us almoſt in- 
© numerable Methods of increaſing Plants: 
Which indiſputably were known to us in 
© Britain by means of the Romars, who 
* were the firſt Gardeners of note among us, 
© and brought over the firſt fine kinds of 
Fruits, as the Great Sir Milliau Temple 
© has fully proved. Then, I ſay, we may be 
* pretty well fatisfied that the People of this 
Nation, ſeventeen hundred Years ago, were 
© not without knowledge how to plant, and 
© increaſe Plants, as well as we do now. And 
I may add, that ſome Experiments have 
© been lately mention'd as new, by Garde- 
* ners, 'which I can prove to be near two 


* rhouſand Years ſtanding, from antient Au- 


# thors, as I have ſaid above. 


Before 
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Before 1 conclude, I muſt yet obſerve, 
© that the Remains of Glaſtenbury-Abbey 
would make as fine a Picture, as any of 
the famous Roman Antiquities, unleſs one 
« was to take in Trajan's Pillar, and two or 
three more Extraordinaries. 

* Beſides the great Church at Gaſtenbury, 
© which was about three parts ſtanding nine 
© Years ago, there is the Abbor's Kitchin re- 
* maining, made almoſt in the manner of a 
© modern Glaſs-Houſe, with the Places for 
dreſſing of Meat quite round the Walls at 
the bottom, and one Paſſage for the Smoke 
in the middle of the top, which is built 
© like a Dome or Cupola. We have likewiſe 
a ſmall Chapel, not more perhaps than 20 
Feet long, dedicated to St. Zoſeph, whoſe 
Walls are kept up ſtill, and where many 
Roman Catholicks pay their Devotions 
© but within-ſide 'tis in a ruinated State. 
This they ſay was the Chapel built by King 
* Kenulph, as before related; though others 
* fay of more antient Date, and on the place 
* where the firſt Church was built. 

© can ſay no more to you on this curious 
Subject, but that when | was laſt at Gl/a/ſ- 
* tenbury, the People told me ſomebody had 
bought the Abbey, and had already began 
to pull it down, to make what Profit he 
© could of the Stone, which he might take 
out of the Ruins, for building Cottages to 
© be rented by poor People; but ſome 8 my 

Com- 


(6) : 
© Company judged that twas very impoli- 
* tickly done, becauſe the Ruins of that Mo- 
* naſtery and the Thorn, were the only Mo- 
tives to bring any Trade or Cuſtom to the 
place; which otherways, by means of bad 


Roads, and no pleaſant Country there- 


* abouts, would never invite any one to 
© come near. 


If theſe Memorandums may be of any 


© Uſe to you, I have my deſired End; and 


«. conclude, | 


Nur Unknown Friend, 
and Seroant, 


M. H. 


In the foregoing Letters, we find a great 
deal of the Hiſtory of Glaſtenbury, and its 
Thorn; for which I am N obliged 
to Mr. M. H. whoſe Deliga is ſo generous, 
and his Letters ſo much applauded by the 
curious Gentlemen who frequent my Houſe, 
that Tam adviſed to print them in this Tract, 
that the Story of the Glaſtenbury Thorn 
may be the better underſtood. - 

The Plant, as it has been ſcarce for a long 
time, has made me propagate a few for the 
Curious in Pots, that they may be removed 
at any time of the Year with ſafety. 
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1 may take notice, that the plant I have 


9 


d 
u 


now in my Garden is near fifty Years old, be- 
ing- raiſed by Mr. Darby, my Predeceffor, 
who got it originally from 'G/aſterbury, tho 


it is not now much more than nine Feet high; 


but bloſſoms and buds punctually at Chriſt- 
mas, as many. tearned'Men, belide People of 
Quality, can witneſs ; ſome of which have 


paid me henourably for/Sprigs of it in Bloſ- 


Ln 


ſom at Chriſtmas time. 


This Plant, I may again obſerve, bloſſoms 


twice a Year, that is at Chriſtmas, and even 
from thoſe Bloſſoms ripens its Fruit; and the 
ſecond t im̃e it blofloms with the other White- 
Thorn or May-Buſh, in the beginning of 
May; fo that *tis common enough to ſee 
Bloſſoms, and ripe and green Fruit upon it 
at thefame time: For the Fruit of the Chriſt- 
mas Bloſſoms ripen in May and June, and 
the Fruit from the Blofloms in May ripen a- 
bout September. 10 16,1 

If it came from Judoea, as it may be ſup- 


poſed to do, if Joſeph of Arinathea brought 
it as a Staff with him into Britain; we may 


conſider, as one of my Correſpondents ob- 
ſerves, that at the time of our Chriſtmas, 
the Spring in and about Juda is equal to our 
May; and perhaps, as my Correſpondent 


ſays, it may attempt to bloſſom here at the 


time of its own natural Spring. But if we con- 
ſider, that all other Plants coming from ſo 
warm a Climate as that about Zudea, require 

the 
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the ſhelter of an Houſe in the Winter witli 


us to keep them alive, and this does nor, 


and yet will flower in the moſt ſevere Froſt, 


and in the coldeſt Scituation, it is very ad- 


mirable. 


L% 


Parkinſon, who was Herbariſt to Queen 


Elizabeth and King James the Firſt, juſt 


after the Roman Catholick Religion was ſup- 


preſs'd by Henny the Eighth, was obliged to 


Write with Caution concerning this Plant, 
and drop the Hiſtory of it; becauſe, as was 


obſerv'd in the foregoing Letter, it is ſaid, 
that the Plant, as well as any thing elſe be- 
longing to the Abbeys in the way of ſuperſti- 
tious Worſhip, muſt be aboliſh'd. . And it 
may be ſuppoſed that Parkinſon knew as 


well then, as People do ſince, that it was not 


neceſſary at all times to aggravate on ſuch aa 


Occaſion ; and therefore in a tender manner 


tells us, that this Plant grows at Glaſtenbury- 


Abbey, and at ſome other Places, well known 


to the People where they grow, though not 
in every Place eſteemed. But he adds, that 
he thinks they ought not to be /o lightiy 
paſi d over, or ſo ſmally reſpected; 62 Be 


ſuppoſed it a ſtrange Work of Nature, or of 


the God of Nature rather, to cauſe ſuch a 
Tree, being in all parts like unto the com- 
mon Har- Thorn, to bloſſom twice cry Tear ; 
the one time in May, as all others of the 
| K Kind 
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＋ rec; but being wiſely ſtann'd and con. 
der d, is too lig. think, to Hola Neigbi. 
For how, ſhould one Tree only lum in a 
Place, ant none of all the other Trees in the 
ſame Ti raft or 275 of the ſame. Spring . 
runnin % And beſides this, there are of theſe .. 
Trees divers Places of the, Land, and 
upon 1 xt Ground, though upon a Bank, 
beaten with cold and northerly Blaſts, and 
expoſed, to furious Minds on all es Ba- 
ing no Shelter or Defence, but ſtand ing. 
in a flat and open Soil, where I think u 
hot Spring either doth, 'o 
forth or run near it. 

Let the Wiſe and Fudicious ſcan it 
throug bly, Whether this come to paſs by the 
Nature * the Soil and Springs, or or the na- 
* Kind ＋ the T1 ee, oe. 
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As I have now preſented my Reader with 
the moſt material Remarks concerning G/a- 
ſtenbury, and its Thorn, I ſhall conclude this | 
Treatile, with the Hogas chat ther isnathing | 
8 it which will not be welk received by the 
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I. Mechanical Eſſay on the Heart, in three Anatomical TIM 
tures z wherein the Heart is demonſtrated to be a Com- 
os Epitome of Myolo 2. The Origin and Nature of the 


lood, with a very exa Deſcription of its Circulation. 3. The 
preternatural State of that Fluid, and how to reſtore it, when 
poſlible, to its natural Craſis again; as delivered at the Gulſtonian 


Lectures, in the Royal College of Phyficians,by William Wood, M. D. 


Fellow of the faid College. 


II. A View of the Preſent State of Affairs in the Kingdom of 
Ireland, in Three Diſcourſes, 1: A Lift of the Abſentees of Ire- 


land, and Oy early Value of their Eſtates and Incomes ſpent 
2 e Prefenr State of Ireland conſider d. 3. A Mo- 


Propoll for preventing the Children of Poor People from 
=; nh to their Parents or their Country, by Dr. Swift. 
i bong Hiſtory and Tales of Times paſt. 


IV. The Cenſoriad, a Poem, written originally by Martin 


Gulliver. Illuſtrated with ſundry curious Annotations of divers 
Learned Commentators, Scholiaſts, and Criticks. 


v. New Reflections on the Female Sex, written by the Mar- 
chioneſs de Lambert. Tranſlated by Mr. Lockman. 


VI. Parallel of Ancient and Modern Architecture, by Mr. Morris 
of Twickenham. 8 


VIL Mr. Lawrence Braddon's Account of * Murdeg of the 
Earl of Eſſex in the Tower. 
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In thekPreſs, lt ſera will be Publiſh'd, 


« Secret Memoirs of the Court of Perſia, Written by Madam 


De Gomez, Author of La Belle Aſſemble, or, The 2 
of Twelve Days. 
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